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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


The  following  pages  comprise,  in  part,  the  "Thin!  Report  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  The  New  York  State  Colonization  Society,"  of  Professor 
(  >.  F.  Cool;  and  his  associate  Mr.  Collins,  concerning  the  present  condition 
and  needs  of  Liberia. 

This  Society  long  since  gave  up  its  adherence  to  anv  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion, as  such,  and  lias  latterly  wholly  confined  its  activities  to  such  educa- 
tional and  practical  questions  as  might  in  its  judgment  best  subserve  the 
higher  interests  of  the  youth  of  that  Republic.  There  has  alwavs  been, 
from  some  cause  or  other  which  it  is  not  important  further  to  refer  to  here, 
the  utmost  difficulty,  amounting  finally  to  an  impossibility  for  this  Society 
to  obtain  such  trustworthy  knowledge  of  Liberia,  of  the  intimate  personal 
characteristics  of  its  population,  either  colonists  or  natives,  educated  or 
ignorant,  or  of  its  agricultural  or  mineral  resources,  or  of  it-  geography,  or 
concerning  its  college  or  schools,  as  would  be  any  guide  whatever  towards 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  questions  which  this  Societv  was  at  lirsi  orga- 
nized to  obtain,  and  if  possible  to  solve  such  questions.  They  are  diffi- 
cult of  solution  from  the  inner  conscience  alone  and  are  not  to  be  solved 
without  thorough  knowledge.  Such  questions  as.  whether  the  negro  race 
is  capable  oJ  self-government;  whether  the  Government  has  alwavs  been 
and  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  wisest,  most  patriotic  and  virtuous  pub- 
lic officials;  what  are  the  school  resources  of  the  country;  whether  with  the 
exercise  of  a  proper  ambition,  industry  ami  thrift  such  results  would  be 
effected  as  would  profitably  support  a  commercial  connection  with  the 
country:  whether  the  College  at  Monrovia  is  favorably  located,  efficiently 
managed,  and  cheerfully  supported  by  its  immediate  beneficiaries,  and 
finally, whether  colonization  can  in  the  future  be  made  a  practical  and  benefi- 
cial success  in  the  face  of  all  its  past  management  which  to  many  minds  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  and  discouraging  failure.  It  was  to  furnish  so  far 
as  possible,  an  answer  to  some  of  these  questions  by  an  educated  and  intel- 
ligent observer  that  this  Society  in  1S91,  first  sent  l'rof.  (>.  F.  Cook  and  his 
associate,  to  Liberia  to  make  sridi  1  bservations  as  were  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  Their  replies  so  far  as  they  have  as  vet  been  made  are  furnished 
in  the  series  of  Reports,  of  winch  the  following  is  the  "Third  Report." 
which  has  been  printed  by  the  Societv. 

Prof.  Cook  has  again  sailed  for  Liberia,  where  together  with  Mr.  Collins 
and  Mr.  Straub  their  scientific  and  practical  work  will  be  continued  for 
another  season. 


LIBERIAN  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

The'  popular  idea  of  a  tropical  country  includes  a  landscape 
brilliant  with  flowers,  trees  filled  with  gay-colored  birds,  menag- 
eries of  wild  beasts  in  the  underbush,  the  air  populous  with  insects, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  creeping  things.  Visitors  to  the 
tropics  are,  however,  usually  more  or  less  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  such  abundant  life,  and  especially  would  this  be 
the  case  in  Liberia.  One  reason  why  so  little  animal  lite  is 
apparent  1^  that  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  forest, 
so  that  comparatively  few  of  the  creatures  which  exist  are 
seen,  but  in  most  of  the  natural  orders  individuals  are  not 
numerous.  This  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  to  the  country,  for 
among  the  groups  which  do  not  exist  in  abundance  are  some 
which  elsewhere  cause  discomfort,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
offering  serious  obstacles  to  progress.  Thus  in  1  dl  icria  mosquib  >es, 
flics,  and  snakes  are  much  less  abundant  than  in  eastern  North 
America.  While  many  accounts  of  Liberia  have  been  printed,  lew 
of  them  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  one  may  expect  to  experience  in 
the  way  of  personal  comfort  or  annoyance  from  the  indiginous 
plants  and  animals.  Even  friend-  of  Liberia  frequently  refer  to 
that  country  as  though  it  were  teeming  with  all  manner  oi 
disagreeable  things  with  which  the  inhabitants  must  do  battle 
continually.  There  are,  of  course,  annoyances,  and  vigilcnce  is 
necessary,  as  everywhere  else,  but  the  conditions  are-  by  no  means 
as  bad  as  generally  inferred,  and  are  distinctly  superior  to  those 
of  most  tropical  and  many  temperate-  countries.  As  far  as  insects 
causing  personal  discomfort  are  concerned,  Liberia  is  distinctly 
preferable  to  the  United  States  in  summer.  One  can  go  into  the 
forest  and  remain  as  long  as  he  pleases  with  no  fen r  of  mosquitoes, 
gnats,  or  flies.  Following  are  a  series  of  brief  notes  on  the  relative 
abundance  of  the  more  important  groups  of  plants  and  animals; 
in  some  cases  points  of  special  intei  st  or  importance  arc  indicated. 
It  may  be  well  to  statein  advance  that  in  nearly  all  natural  groups 
the  number  of  species  is  much  larger  than  in  the-  same'  area  in 
North  America,  even   though   the-  number   of  individuals   maybe 
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less  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  with  the  result  that  there  are  many 
rare  species.  Thus  if  a  local  fauna  in  the  United  States  consists 
of  twenty  species,  half  or  more  of  these  would  probably  be 
common.  In  Liberia  there  would  probably  be  sixty  species,  of 
which  four  or  rive  might  be  common,  the  rest  rare. 

To  preserve  good  botanical  specimens  is  usually  very  difficult 
in  Liberia,  as  the  atmosphere  is  so  moist  that  the  plants  dry 
slowly,  and  so  warm  that  a  certain  amount  of  decay  supervenes 
to  turn  them  black  and  frequently  to  partially  disintegrate  the 
tissues.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  a  satisfactory  knowlege  of  the 
botany  of  the  country  will  hardly  be  possible  without  a  great 
quantity  of  field  work.  We  made,  however,  as  many  specimens 
as  practicable,  and  hope  to  get  these  determined  by  specialists  in 
the  different  groups  as  soon  as  time  and  other  duties  permit  A 
considerable  number  of  drawings,  both  of  flowering  plants  and 
ferns  were  made,  nearly  all  by  Mrs.  Cook,  and  these  will  serve  as 
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a  beginning  in  the  work  we  hope  to  continue.  With  the  books 
we  took  with  us  it  was  possible  to  determine  a  few  of  the  wild 
plants,  among  which  were  the  following  : 

Berlina  acuminata,  a  shrub  near  the  beach,  but  in  the  forest, 
especially  along  rivers,  a  fine  large  tree,  in  January  and  February 
covered  with  the  peculiar  white  blossoms. 

Bryopliyllum  calycinum,  Cassia  a/a/a,  common  weeds  in  the 
streets  of  Monrovia,  probably  introduced. 

Combrc/um  comosum,  a  beautiful  climing  vine,  sometimes  large 
tree-  or  areas  of  thicket  are  completely  covered  by  the  deep  red 
riower-bracts. 

Crotalaria  retusa,  a  road-side  weed  in  Monrovia. 

Disso/is  Afzelii,  Dissolis  plumosa,  in  a  waste  place  near  the  grave- 
yard, Monrovia,  January,  1894. 

Eugenia  my  rmecy  hides,  Eugeiiia  owariensis,  both  Monrovia. 
January,  1895. 

Haemanthus  sp.,  very  common  at  Monrovia.  The  blossoms 
appear  from  January  to  April,  perhaps  longer,  but  there  are  never 
any  leaves  with  them. 

Heistria  parvifolia,  common  in  the  "bush"'  near  Monrovia. 

Hippocratea  macrophylla,  Monrovia,  near  the  beach,  March. 

Honckenya  ficifolia,  a  not  uncommon  weed  about  White  Plains. 
"The  fibre  is  said  to  be  suDerior  to  jute  in  strength  and  worth  from 
£12  to  £20  a  ton." 

Ixora  la.xiflora,  a  fine  shrub  with  loose  clusters  of  delicate, 
fragrant  flowers.  Near  the  College,  also  near  the  beach,  beyond 
the  grave- yard. 

Mimosa  pudica,  a  not  uncommon  weed.  On  being  touched  the 
leaflets  close  and  the  pedicels  and  branches  bend  up. 

Morinda  longiflora,  Mussaenda  Afzelii,  common  trailing  shrubs, 
climbing  over  the  dense  masses  of  other  vegetation. 

Xapoleona  imperialis,  not  uncommon  near  the  beach.  Fruits 
resembling  pomegranates. 

Nymphaea  stellala,  in  pools  and  ditches  near  Monrovia.  Flowers 
creamy  white.  On  the  outer  face  of  the  inner  stamens  near  the 
base  is  a  deep  red  blotch. 

Ouratea  reticulata,  common  about  Monrovia,  January. 

Parinarium  macrophyllum,  a  peculiar  looking  tree  with  somewhat 
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the  habit  of  the  apple,  but  with  fruits  much  resembling  potatoes. 
Waste  sandy  place  near  the  coast. 

Plychopelalum  anceps. 

Rliizophora  raccmosa,  the  mangrove,  composing  almost  the 
entire  vegetation  of  the  swamps.  Sometimes  nothing  else  can 
be  seen  for  miles,  as  on  the  Mesurado  River.  The  trees 
stand  in  the  slimy  mud  uncovered  by  the  retreating  tides. 
They  have  frequently  no  proper  trunk,  but  are  indefinite  strag- 
gling branches  sending  down  long  roots  for  support.      These    roots 
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may  start  out  anywhere,  and  continue  to  be  sent  down  from 
the  limbs,  even  when  the  mangrove  grows  up  into  a  con- 
siderable tree.  Sometimes  the  roots  are  as  much  as  thirty  feet 
long.  They  are  of  equal  thickness  all  the  way  down,  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  On  reaching  the  level  of  the  water  the  tip 
dies  and  the  root  branches  at  the  end,  usually  into  four,  which 
penetrate  the  mud  and  anchor  the  tree  fast.  Pieces  of  these 
aerial  roots  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  stems  of  meerschaum  pipes. 
The  supply  is  not  likely  to  fail.  The  seeds  of  the  mangrove  do 
not  drop  off  at  maturity,  or  they  would  be  carried  away  to  sea  by 
the  retreating  tides.  They  germinate  on  the  trees,  and  send  out  a 
large  fleshy  radicle,  several  inches  long,  sharp-pointed  at  the  end. 
This  hangs  pendant  until  its  weight  becomes  too  great,  when  it 
drops  into  the  mud,  its  weight  being  sufficient  to  fix  it  firmly  and 
prevent  its  floating  away.  It  is  also  sure  of  being  planted 
right  end  up,  the  shape  being  such  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  straight. 

Ritchiea fragrans,  a  scandent  or  trailing  shrub  in  thickets  at 
Monrovia.     The  greenish  flowers  suggest  Cleviatis  virginiana. 

Sarcocephalus  esculentus,  a  trailing  vine,  especially  common 
along  river-banks  above  the  swamps.  The  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  dense  head.  The  compound  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten 
and  is  called  "peach''  by  the  Liberians.  It  has  a  not  unpleasant 
acid  flavor,  but  the  texture  does  not  recommend  it. 

Sida  car pinifolia ,  Sida  cordifolia,  roadside  weeds  in  Monrovia  ; 
both  contain  fibre,  that  of  the  former  is  said  to  be  of  value. 

Stneathmannia  laevigata,  Smealhmannia  pubescetis,  these  two 
species  are  shrubs  in  the  dense  thickets  near  the  beach  to  the 
south-west  of  Monrovia,  but  in  the  forest  they  become  considerable 
trees,  although  they  are  given  only  as  shrubs  by  Oliver. 

Tetracera  alnifolia,  common  in  tangled  thickets  near  Monrovia 
All  stages  of  buds,  flowers  and  fruit  occur  at  the  same  time  on  the 
same  shrub.      At  maturity   the  outer   coat  of  the  seed   bursts  and 
displays  the  bright  red,  fleshy,  laciniate  arillus. 

Tetracera  obtusata,  an  extensive  climber,  common  everywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Monrovia.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  exceedingly 
similar  in  general  appearance  to  T.  alnifolia,  but  the  scabrous 
leaves  are  much  darker  green  than  in  that  species. 

Urena  lobala,  a  road-side  weed  at  Monrovia,  said  to  contain  a 
useful  fibre.      Here  is  a  case  of  a  plant  which  is  protected  by  ants 
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for  the  sake  of  a  secretion  which  is  elaborated  and  exuded  by   a 
small  eland  at  the  base  of  the  mid-vein. 

The  most  characteristic  features  of  the  African  landscape  is  the 
cotton-tree,  Eriodendron  anfractuosum.  This  grows  enormously 
large,  and  the  branches  are  sent  out  straight  from  the  trunk  in  a 
manner  that  renders  it  distinct  at  once  from  all  the  other  trees. 
The  seeds  are  covered  with  a  silky  down,  which  has  been  exported 
from  Sierra  Leone  for  stuffing  cushions.  The  seeds  contain  an  oil 
and  the  bark  a  gum,  but  none  of  these  are  utilized  in  Liberia,  as 
far  as  I  was  informed. 


St.  Paul's  River,  Cotton  Trees  to  the  Left,  Palm  to  the  Right. 

Several  plants  contain  rubber,  but  the  trade  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  last  few  years.  Recently  the  factory  of  the  Woermann 
Company  is  attempting  to  start  business  again  by  buying  the  juice 
and  coagulating  it  by  a  chemical  process.       The  cultivation   of 

me  of  the  rubber  bearing  plants  is  entirely  possible,  and  is  being 


so 
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undertaken  in  some  places.  The  main  source  of  rubber  in  Liberia 
was  a  vine  Landolphia  (?)  which  has  a  habit  of  strangling-  the  tree 
on  which  it  grows  by  winding  itself  around  repeatedly,  and 
sending  out  numerous  branches  which  coalesce  with  each  other, 
thus  forming  an  irregular  grating,  so  to  speak,  over  the  trunk  of 
the  supporting  tree.  The  vine  is  thus  able  to  stand  alone  when 
the  tree  rots  away,  and  may  itself  become  a  tree  to  all  appear- 
ances. Among  all  the  wild  trees  of  Liberia  are  no  representatives 
of  the  Coniferae,  or  ever-green  trees  of  temperate  regions. 

Cacao  flourishes  in  Liberia,  but  has  been  grown  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  it  is  not  an  article  of  export,  as  it  might  easily 
become  if  the  supply  were  larger.  One  difficulty  with  its  culture 
is  that  it  will  not  bear  transplanting,  and  thus  extra  labor  is 
required  to  keep  the  plantation  clean  so  many  years  before 
bearing  commences.  Sender  recommends  planting  the  seed  in 
small  baskets  which  can  be  put  in  the  ground  with  the  contained 
plants,  thus  avoiding  any  disturbance  of  the  rootV 

The  recent  extension  of  the  use  of  the  kola-nut  ought  to  make  its 
cultivation  profitable  and  plantations  of  it  should  be  set  out  at 
once,  as  has  indeed  been  done  already  in  some  parts  of  the  coast. 
It  grows  luxuriantly  in  Liberia.  I  have  never  seen  it  on  very  high 
ground  :  it  seems  to  thrive  best  along  river-courses,  but  not  in 
swampy  or  over-flowed  places.  The  trees  are  said  to  reach  full 
bearing  after  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  cultivation  of  ginger  is  apparently  increasing  in  Liberia. 
It  is  a  crop  to  which  the  attention  of  emigrants  should  be  directed, 
for  while  not  as  profitable  as  coffee,  its  cultvation  is  not  difficult 
and  it  yields  a  return  in  a  single  year,  and  would  thus  assist  the 
settler  to  bridge  oxer  the  starvation  period  which  frequently 
intervenes  before  his  coffee  begins  to  bear. 

The  oil  palm  occurs  in  all  parts  of  Liberia,  but  is  most  abundant 
near  the  coast.  In  the  region  of  Boporu,  however,  it  was  very 
common,  much  more  so  than  about  Arthington  and  Mt.  Coffee. 
The  juice  of  palm  oil  in  Europe  has  decreased  greatly  in  the  past 
decade,  owing  probably  to  the  competition  of  cotton-seed.  Not 
very  much  palm  oil  is  now  exported  from  Liberia,  though  large 
quantities  are  consumed  in  the  country,  palm  oil  being,  after  rice. 
the  most  important  article  of  food.  Care  should  be  taken  that  so 
useful   a  tree   does   not   become   scarce.       In    some   localities    the 
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palms  have  all  been  cut  down  in  seasons  of  famine  after  a  native 
war,  the  crown  being1  edible  as  "palm-cabbage."'  The  oil  palm 
requires  absolutely  no  cultivation,  and  after  the  oil  has  been 
extracted  from  the  mils  the  kernels  remain,  which  are  still  exported 
to  Europe,  where  another  kind  of  oil  is  extracted.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  profits  from  each  grown  tree  should  be  from 
riftv  cents  to  one  dollar  per  annum,  and  at  this  rate  a  plantation 
would  be  very  profitable. 

Piassava,  a  coarse  stiff  fibre  for  making  brushes  is  still  exported 
from  Liberia,  although  the  price  has  gone  down.  The  fibres  are 
m  the  leaf-stems  of  the  wine  palm,  Raphia  vinifera,  which 
grows  in  most  places  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Liberia,  and  is  usually 
known  as  bamboo.  The  seeds  were  last  year  purchased  by  the 
(ierman  factory  and  exported  to  be  used  in  making  buttons,  as  a 
substitute  for  vegetable  ivory. 

The  banana  grows  wherever  planted,  and  several  varieties 
exist,  the  best  of  which  is  called  "dwarf  banana."  This  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  cultivated  in  the  Canary  Islands  for  the 
European  market,  but  the  flavor  of  the  Liberian  banana  is  greatly 
superior,  and  the  texture  ol  the  fruit  much  liner.  In  Liberia  this 
variety  does  not  become  yellow,  being  deeidely  greenish,  even 
when  ripe.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  bananas  can  be  grown 
with  no  trouble  except  the  planting,  we  found  it  difficult  to  get 
enough  for  our  own  consumption.  It  is  no  stretcn  ofthe  imagina- 
tion to  say  that  enough  bananas  might  be  grown  to  feed  every 
human  being  in  Liberia,  at  the  expenditure  oi  a  lew  days'  effort  on 
tin.'  part  of  each  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  bananas  cannot  be  made  an  exclusive  article  of  diet,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  but  at  present  they  are  almost  as  much  of  a 
luxury  as  in  New  York,  instead  of  being  so  plentiful  that  nobody 
need  starve.  The  banana  also  contains  a  fibre,  but  its  extraction 
w< mid  not  be  pr< tlital >le. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  Liberia  in  small  quantities,  mostly  by  the 
natives,  who  weave  it  into  a  durable  cloth  prized  by  them  above 
the  exported  artieli  The  staple  i>  short,  and  the  crop  would 
probablv  not  be  an  advantageous  one  compared  with  coffee. 

Cocoa-nut  palms  can  be  grown  everywhere,  and  are  very 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  A  large  tree  yields  over  one  hundred 
nuts  annually.        A  much  larger  number  than  are  now  produced  in 
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House  and  Cocoa- Palms,  Monrovia. 


Liberia  could  l>e  consumed  there  for  food,  so  that  trees  ought  to 
he  extensively  planted.  Large  plantations  in  which  the  fruits 
might  he  dried  and  the  fibres  extracted  ought  to  be  profitable. 
Palm-weevils  exist  in  Liberia  hut  1  have  never  heard  them  spoken 
of  as  very  destructive. 

Very  numerous  wild  fibre-plants  exist  in  Liberia,  some  of  which 
would  no  doubt  prove  valuable  if  they  could  be  put  on  the  market. 
At  the  same  time,  the  true  course  of  progress  for  Liberia  is  through 
agriculture,  and  not  from  natural  products  of  which  both  the 
supply  and  the  demand  are  precarious. 

Pineapples  are  wild  wherever  I  have  been  in  Liberia,  but  the 
largest  quantity  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  At  Monrovia 
the  regular  price  is  three  pineapples  for  two  cents  in  the  season  of 
abundance.  The  fruits  are  not  large,  but  are  excellent  in  flavor 
and  texture.  The  leaves  of  the  pineapples  also  contain  an 
excellent  fibre,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  extract  it. 

Oranges  of  excellent  quality  are  grown  in  Monrovia,  though 
many  of  the  trees  are  not  of  the  best  varieties,  especially   those  in 
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other  parts  of  the  country.  The  oranges  gown  among  the  natives 
remain  quite  green,  and  have  much  the  internal  texture,  and 
somewhat  the  taste  of  the  grape-fruit. 

rhe  1) read- fruit  tree  grows  well  in  Liberia,  hut  in  most  localities 
it  is  much  less  common  than  it  should  be.  Baked  or  roasted 
hread-fruit  is  in  consistency  between  cotton,  wool,  and  corn  starch 
biscuit  :  when  boiled  it  has  about  the  consistency  of  turnips,  with 
a  mild  and  not  unpleasant  flavor.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
bread-fruit  would  be  acceptable  as  a  constant  or  exclusive  article 
df  diet;  nevertheless  it  is  far  better  than  nothing  and  if  it  were 
more  generally  planted  would  in  its  season  be  a   protection   from 
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want  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  other  crops.  The  tree  requires 
absolutely  no  cultivation,  and  grows  with  considerable  rapidity. 
If  the  colonization  agents  had  been  sufficiently  far-sighted  to  have 
planted  bread-fruit  trees  a  few  years  in  advance  of  their  settlements, 
much  of  the  starvation,  misery  and  death  might  have  been  avoided. 
The  neglect  of  such  comparatively  simple  expedients  is  the  cause 
of  many  failures  in  Liberia.  Even  now,  when  all  are  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  tree,  the  number  in  existence  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  even  the  present  demand.  It  takes  several  years 
for  the  trees  to  come  into  bearing,  and  the  tendency  to  consider 
only  the  intermediate  feature  is  all  to  common.      Its  graceful  form. 


Mango-Plum  Tree. 
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large  glossy,  deeply  lobed  leaves  and   slender  branches   render  it 
strikingly  beautiful. 

The  so-called  "bread-nut"   is   a   species   closely   resembling   the 
other,  and  similarly  used.      Its  fruits  are  smaller. 

Limes  are  easily  grown  and  supply  the  place  of  lemons.      Many 
consider  them  preferable. 

Mangoes,  or  as  they  are  nearly  always  called,  mango-plums  are 
abundant  and  wholesome.  Many  varieties  of  these  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  tropics,  and  in  India  great  attention  has  been  given 
to  their  cultivation.  It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  introduce 
other  varieties  which  would  extend  the  season  at  which  this  fruit 
might  be  had.  At  present  two  crops  a  year  are  matured,  in  May 
and  November.  The  two  sides  of  the  same  tree  bear  alternately, 
one  resting  through  the  dries,  the  other  in  the  rains.  As  the  skins 
of  this  fruit  are  flavored  with  turpentine  a  first  trial  is  not  sufficient 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  them.  Most  people,  however,  soon  become 
fond  of  them,  and  they  are  no  doubt  a  very  wholesome  article  of 
diet. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  small  fruits,  both  native  and  introduced 
which  thrive  well  in  Liberia  and  might  under  proper  cultivation  and 
selection  add  to  the  ordinary  bill  of  fare,  which  in  spite  of  the 
possibilities,  is  often  very  limited. 

Rice  of  many  varieties  is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  but  their 
methods  are  so  crude  and  laborious  that  there  is  no  profit  in 
raising  it  as  soon  as  the  question  of  labor  enters  in.  Indian  rice 
can  be  imported  from  Liverpool  or  Haraburg  more  cheaply  than 
the  native  rice  can  be  raised  by  the  employment  of  native  labor 
Could  improved  methods  of  agriculture  be  introduced  thi.s  con- 
dition might  be  changed,  and  the  money  now  sent  out  for  the 
purchase  of  rice  might  be  kept  in  the  country. 

Indian  corn  is  grown,  mostly  by  the  natives,  and  in  small 
quantity.  It  grows  well,  even  too  luxuriantly,  and  might  succeed 
better  if  it  were  planted  at  the  end  of  the  rains  instead  of  as  now 
at  the  beginning.  As  a  food  it  is  used  almost  entirely  in  its 
green  stage,  the  natives  preferring  rice  as  a  staple  diet. 

Sugar  cane  arrows  luxuriantly,  and  the  sugar  industry  was 
formerly  profitable,  when  the  competition  of  the  American  South 
was    withdrawn  during    the    war.      Now,    however,    sugar    unless 
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produced  in  large  quantities  is  uot  a  paying  crop,  although  it 
would  seem  that  enough  could  be  profitably  grown  to  supply  the 
home  demand,  especially  as  there  is  a  protective  tariff. 

Very  many  interesting  and  important  agricultural  experiments 
need  to  be  made  in   Liberia,    and  in  order  to  do  this  to  the  best 
advantage,   continuous   care  and   civilized    surroundings  and  re 
sources  are  necessary.      ( >ur  experimental  farm  at  Mt.  Coffee  is  as 


House,  Kitchen  and  Donkey  at  Mt.  Coffee. 

yet  little  more  than  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  though  such  a  begin- 
ning was  necessary  and  much  time  will  be  saved  in  progress  of  the 
work  by  not  waiting  longer  to  commence.  Toward  a  hundred 
acres  of  forest  have  been  cut  down,  several  thousand  coffee  trees 
have  been  set  out,  and  a  small  house  built.  Rev.  F.  E.  Thompson 
is  still  with  us  and  has  oversight  of  the  place  in  our  absence. 
Located  as  it  is  under  conditions  common  to  a  great  area  of  country, 
any  experiments  carried  on  there  would  be  more  valuable  than  at 
Monrovia,  where  the  proximity  of  the  sea  introduces  a  new  element 
With  a  road  from  White  Plains  which  could  be  travelled  by  wagons 
and  bicycles  the  settlement  of  many  square  miies  of  the  neighbor- 
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iug  territory  could  be  made  with  comparative  ease:  a  real  advance 
would  have  been  made  toward  the  interior,  and  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  Monrovia  would  be  justified.  Our  experimental 
farm  would  then  be  where  its  utility  would  be  greatest,  at  the 
centre  of  the  largest  and  most  compact  settled  region  of  Liberia- — 
for  Mt.  Coffee  is  not  distant  either  from  Arthington  or  Careysburg. 
Of  course  if  this  experiment  should  succeed  it  could  be  repeated 
at  other  favorable  points,  for  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the 
country  cpiite  as  well  adapted  to  settlement.  One  of  the  great 
mistakes  of  missionary  work  and  colonization  lias  been  too  great 
diffusion,  and  in  the  desire  to  be  just   to  all  claims  and  sections 


Golan  Town  near  Mt.  Coffee. 

the  advantages  have  been  so  distributed  and  divided  that  they  have 
had  no  appreciable  effect  anywhere.  It  is  thus  to  be  hoped  that 
local  interests  in  Liberia  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  any  part  of  the  country,  for  improvement  any- 
where is  sure  ultimately  to  benefit  all,  and  if  such  an  experiment  as 
Ave  have  proposed  were  to  be  tried  in  a  dozen  places  at  once,  it 
would  succeed  in  none. 

Continuing  in  the  notice  of  the  plants,  we  may  report  better 
success  with  the  ferns.     This  group  is  a  very  small  one,  compared 
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with  the  flowering  plants.  From  western  Liberia  Ave  have  between 
00  and  70  species  of  ferns,  and  probably  not  many  others  remain 
to  be  discovered.  Mrs.  Cook  has  made  drawings  of  all  collected 
thus  far  and  Ave  hope  to  publish  a  complete  paper  as  soon  as 
satisfactory  determinations  of  all  the  species  can  be  made,  which 
we  hope  to  accomplish  as  soon  as  another  visit  to  Berlin  can  be 
made,  borne  of  the  Liberian  ferns  are  very  beautiful,  while  a 
large  part  of  the  species  would  not  be  generally  recognized  as 
ferns  at  all,  the  leaves  bein^  large  and  entire.  Many  of  the  ferns 
never  grow  on  the  ground  but  are  epiphytes,  affecting  the  highest 
trees.  One  is  thus  unable  to  get  specimens  of  some  of  the  species 
except  from  fallen  trees,  but  the  annual  farm-cutting  of  the  natives 
gives  a  good  opportunity. 

Alomr  creeks  and  rivers  the    hushes   are   sometimes   comnletelv 


Gleichenia  Dichutoma. 
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covered  tor  several  rods  by  a  dense  mass  of  a  beautiful  climbing 
fern,  Gleichenia  dichotoma.  Its  light  pea-green  color  is  peculiar, 
and  its  finely  divided  fronds  are  very  graceful. 

In  the  forest,  especially  along  creeks,  several  species  of 
Acrostichum  are  abundant.  One  of  these  is  aquatic  in  habit, 
grows  attached  to  stones  in  the  beds  of  streams,  and  looks  more 
like  certain  sea-weeds  than  it  does  like  other  ferns.  Its  texture  is 
also  delicate  and  transparent  like  an  alga.  Another  species  of 
Acrostichum  (A.  sorbifolimn)  has  a  climbing  rootstock  which 
sometimes  ascends  forty  or  fifty  feet  when  it  grows  on  large  trees 
It  more  usually. however,  affects  small  saplings  in  the  undergrowth, 
stunting  or  killing  them  by  winding  tightly  about  their  upper  part. 

On  large  trees  and  on  •-mall  ones  near  the  ground  the  rootstock 
does  not  have  the  habit  of  twining. 

In  Monrovia  stone  walls  are  frequently  overgrown  with  ferns  of 
several  species  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  is  a  Polypodium 
which  is  subject  to  great  variation  in  the  form  of  the  fronds,  some 
being  entire  and  others  deeply  lobed,  with  all  intervening 
gradations. 

It  might  be  suspected  that  mosses  would  lie  abundant  in  a  moist 
region  like  Liberia,  but  this  i>  not  the  ease.  The  species  are  also 
comparatively  few.  This  deficiency  is  supplied  though  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  Hepaticae.  In  moist  forest  locations  every  twig 
may  bear  a  rosette  of  Plagiochila.  In  coffee  plantations  the 
Hepaticae,  especially  species  of  Lejeunea  are  so  abundant  as  to  be 
a  probable  injury  to  the  trees,  for  they  cover  them  sometimes 
completely  over  the  bark,  and  probably  impede  the  discharge 
of  its  functions.  It  might  be  well  to  try  the  effect  of  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  for  fungus  diseases  and  lichens  in  the  United 
States.  ^ 

Characeae  or  stone-warts  seem  not  to  exist  in  Liberia,  indeed 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  Liliaceae  there  is  hardly  any 
aquatic  vegetation  in  Liberia.  I  look  in  vain  for  Marsilia  and  other 
aquatic  fern  allies.      Fresh-water  algae  are  also  rare. 

Fungi  are  present  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  in  bewildering 
abundance  and  variety.  The  fleshy  Agaricini  lead  all  the  others 
in  numbers  of  species,  but  leathery  and  woody  Polyporei  exis;  in 
multitudes.  At  first  it  seems  as  though  one  never  sees  the  same 
species  twice,  but   there   are  a  few   common  forms.        I   made  a 
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considerable  collection  of  all  the  tonus  which  could  be  preserved 
by  drying,  and  brought  them  away  in  good  condition  for  study  by 
putting  them  in  the  sun  every  day  so  that  they  should  not  gather 
moisture,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  if  kept  long  in  that  climate.  A 
knowledge  of  the  more  fleshy  and  perishable  fonns  could  only  be 
gained  bv  making  a  study  of  them  in  the  tield,  with  sketches  and 
measurements.  1  he  subject  is  one  of  much  importance  for  a  large 
number  of  the  species  are  said  to  be  edible,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  very  nutritious  food  goes  to  waste  in  Liberia  every 
raiin  season.  The  natives  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  edible 
si 'its,  among  which  is  it  large  form  related  to  Lactariux.  The 
pilrus  is  nearly  a  foot  across,  and  rises  from  a  dense  spherical 
mass  of  mycelium  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  An  edible  agaric 
comes  out  in  great  abundance  on  deserted  termite  hills,  and  is 
probably  the  mature  fruiting  stage  of  the  fungus  mentioned  later 
as  being  cultivated  by  the  termites. 

Parasitic  fungi  and  lichens  are  both  remarkably  rare.  I  he 
want  of  parasitic  fungi  seemed  remarkable,  for  the  climatic 
conditions  are  apparently  exactly  adapted  to  their  most  luxuriant 
growth  It  may  be  that  all  the  plants  susceptible  to  fungous 
parasites  have  l><  en  killed  off  long  since.  The  leaves  of  the 
flow  (ling  plants  have  a  remarkable  sameness  in  structure  and 
shape.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  elliptical  in  shape, 
apiculate,  smooth  and  shining  above:  they  are  apparently  well 
adapted  to  resist  the  attacks  of  fungi  The  scarcity  of  lichens  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  too  great  moisture,  or  to  some  condition 
not  favorable  to  their  algal  hosts.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  there 
should  be  a  lichen  abundant  on  the  stunted  hushes  along  the 
beach  where  the  spray  is  carried  up  continually.  Lichens  grow 
in  such  places,  of  course,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  why  this 
i^  the  only  situation  favorable  to  their  growth  in  Liberia  is  not 
(deai'.  Puff-balls  are  almost  unknown,  and  there  are  few  Gaster- 
omycetes  of  any  sort.  Pyrenomycetes,  or  black  fungi,  are  not 
uncommon,  and  I  havi  brought  back  some  remarkable  forms. 
Myxomycetes  or  slime-moulds  are  not  as  common  as  in  the  United 
States  at  favorable  seasons,  but  the  species  are  in  many  cases  the 
same,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  they  are  known  to  have  a 
vei*v  wide  distribution. 
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Of  the  larger  animals  of  Liberia  including-  birds  and  reptiles. 
Herr  Biittikofer  made  a  large  collection  for  the  Leyden  Museum. 
The  results  of  his  work  ought  to  be  made  available  by  being  re- 
arranged into  a  manual  which  would  make  accessible  in  English 
the  knowledge  gained  by  him.  This  may  be  included  in  a  future 
report. 

Large  animals,  while  not  scarce  in  Liberia,  are  seldom  seen  on 
account  of  the  dense  forests,  as  explained  above.  The  chimpanzee 
probably  exists  in  considerable  numbers,  but  on  account  of  its 
retiring  disposition  is  seldom  seen.  Mr.  Collins  shot  at  one  which 
had  climbed  a  tree  overlooking  a  native  town.  The  natives  hold 
them  in  much  respect,  and  never  hunt  them.  They  are  called  by 
the  natives  "old  time  people",  which  shows  that  the  idea  of  evolu. 
tion  is  not  new  in  Africa.  The  chimpanzee  is  supposed  to  possess 
great  intelligence  and  many  stories  of  his  prowess  exist  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  chimpanzee  is  a  strict  vegetarian,  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  their  tracks  in 
springy  places  where  land-crabs  are  abundant  The  apes  dig  the 
crabs  out  of  their  burrows  and  crack  them  on  stones,  at  least  this 
is  what  the  natives  say.  and  I  have  seen  satisfactory  evidences  of 
the  fact.  The  chimpanzees  are  also  said  to  crack  uuts  between 
stones,  (piite  man-fashion.  They  are  thought  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  fascination  of  the  pithon,  but  are  said  to  grasp  the  great 
snake  by  the  neck  and  hamjner  its  head  with  a  stone. 

Monkeys  of  several  kinds,  while  not  plentiful,  are  not  rare,  but 
they  are  very  shy  and  seldom  seen  unless  one  is  hunting.  They 
are  nearly  always  in  companies,  and  some  species  never  travel 
alone,  but  are  always  with  others  more  alert  in  detecting  danger. 
The  Liberians  and  English-speaking  natives  called  the  chimpanzees 
bulioons,"  but  the  real  baboon  is  probably  not  to  be  found. 
There  is  also  a  lemur  equipped  like  a  flying-squirrel. 

I!  its  are  numerous  and  of  various  sizes  and  species,  some  of 
which  we  have  collected  in  alcohol. 

Liberia  being  entirely  a  forest  country,  the  lion  is  unknown,  at 
least  in  the  coast  region.  Leopards,  while  not  common,  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  attempting  to  keep  domestic  animals.  They 
seldom  or  never  attack  human  beings,  and  will  run  away  if  they 
meet  a  man  accidently.       There  are  smaller  species  of  Felklae 
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known  as  "bush-cats"  which  catch  chickens  and  commit  minor 
depredations. 

The  Liberian  hedge-hog  has  strong  bristles  nearly  ;i  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  and  eight  inches  long,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point  at 
either  end.  In  time  of  war  the  natives  set  the  sharp  points  in  the 
path  to  cover  a  retreat  The  barefooted  pnrsners  must  walk  very 
circumspectly  or  they  will  soon  be  lame.  Sharpened  sticks 
rendered  brittle  by  being  partially  charred  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Rats  and  mice,  especially  the  former  are  common,  ami  of  several 
species.  They  arc  considered  good  eating,  and  traps  for  rats  are 
frequently  set  in  the  woods.  They  consist  of  a  small  frame-work 
of  branches  covered  with  a  quantity  of  earth,  under  which  the 
victim  is  crushed. 

Elephants  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  interior  in  the  sparsely 
populated  districts.  I  saw  recent  evidences  of  them  within  riftv 
miles  of  Monrovia.  Ivory  is  occasionally  brought  down  the 
coast,  but  only  a  few  tusks  at  a  time. 

There  is  an  animal  of  considerable  size  which  is  called  "bush- 
cow"  by  the  natives  ami  Liberians.  This  may  be  a  buffalo,  but 
in  some  cases  at  least  the  wart-hog  seems  to  be  indicated 

Native  cattle  thrive,  and  except  the  lack  of  care,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  cattle-raising  might  not  be  extensivelv 
carried  on.  There  would  be  a  good  market  for  a  considerable 
production,  for  the  coast  steamers  now  have  difficulty  in  getting 
supplies  of  meat.  Native  cattle  are  of  two  breeds.  A  small,  stockv, 
and  very  plump  and  sleek  variety  comes  from  the  leeward  counties; 
these  animals  are  black,  white  or  brown,  usually  parti  colored, 
have  short  horns  and  are  very  pretty  The  breed  whirl  is  occasion- 
allv  brought  down  from  the  Mandingoes  of  the  interior  is  larger 
and  with  longer  legs  and  horns  and  is  light  red  in  color.  Both 
breeds  seem  well  adapted  to  the  country,  nearly  always  appear 
healthy,  and  if  they  have  sufficient  grass  become  fat. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  small  numbers.  Both  are  covered 
with  very  short,  straight  hair,  and  look  so  much  alike  that  one  is 
at  first  at  a  loss  to  tell  them  apart.  The  most  salient  difference 
seems  to  be  that  the  tail  of  the  sheep  is  pendant  while  that  of  the 
goat  is  worn  perpendicularly. 
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Several  species  of  antelopes  ami  gazelles  are  hunted,  sometimes 
with  success,  though  they  do  uot  form  large  Hocks,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  the  abundance  of  such  animals  is  has  been  described 
in  other  parts  <  ■('  the  en  mtinent. 

The  hippopotamus  was  formerly  abundant,  hut  is  now  confined 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers,  occasional  individuals 
descending  to  civilization    where  the*,  are  killed         In  the  river  at 


St.  Paul's  River.   View  from  Farm. 

Mt.  Coffee  there  has  been  a  family  ^i  Hirer  or  four,  for  the  past 
year  or  two.  They  are  not  hunted  l>y  the  natives  and  are  rather 
tame.  Along  the  hanks  of  the  river  are  fr<  ipient  deep  worn  paths 
where  the  uuwieldly  beasts  climb  on!  to  Ui^\  at  night. 

I  he  native  horses  of  the  interior  are  a  stoekv,  strong   breed  and 
could  be  utilized  in  the  const  region  if  properly  fed  and   watered 
rhey  cannot  however  niaRe  a   living  browsing  trees  and  bushes, 
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and  are  said  to  suffer  from  internal  parasites  if  allowed  to  drink 
the  stagnant  water  of  the  coast  region.  However,  as  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  depends  almost  entirely  on  an  improvement 
of  means  of  transportation,  n  careful  anil  sustained  attempt  should 
he  made  to  render  practical  the  uce  of  horses.  This  would 
probably  do  more  to  assist  colonization  and  the  settlement  of  the 
interior  than  anything  which  could  be  undertaken,  with  the 
it  issible  exception  of  the  construction  of  a  railroad. 

I  lie  African  Manatee  is  still  occasionally  found  in  the  rivers. 
Last  vear  I  saw  a  specimen  which  had  been  caught  in  a  fishnet. 
( >n  the  ground  it  seemed  to  he  perfectly  helpless. 

The  pangolin  or  ant-eater  is  occasionally  caught  and  eaten  It 
is  a  very  curious  creature  two  or  three  feet  long  covered  with  largo, 
square,  over-hipping  scales,  the  head  small  and  pointed,  and  the 
tongue  very  long  and  slender.  1  he  feet  are  adapted  for  digging 
into  the  in  sts  of  ants  and  termites.  As  soon  as  a  hole  has  been 
made  the  long  tongue  is  thrust  in  and  moved  slowly  about  The 
angry  insects  bite  fast  to  it  and  the  ant-eater  thus  draws  out  his 
struggling  meal. 

At  Bathurst   and  at  Sierra   Leone  vultures  are  common  and  are 
protected   by  law  as  scavengers,   but  there  are  none  at  Monrovia 
Native  hawks  and  eagles  are  not    uncommon,   and   chickens   are 
sometimes  carried  off  as  in  the  United  States. 

Cocoa-nut  palms  are  sometimes  entirely  killed  by  a  social  bird 
which  strips  the  leaves  entirely  off  for  the  sake  of  the  fibres  which 
are  used  in  weaving  nests,  sometimes  the  nests  are  hung  on  the 
palm-tree  itself,  as  in  the  accompanying  photograph,  in  which  the 
palm  looks  as  though  it  were  loaded  with  a  strange  kind  of  fruit. 

Swallows  are  common  along  the  river,  and  king-fishes  are 
occasionally  seen:  the  most  common  species  is  blue  of  several 
^  lades  with  a  vermillion  bill.  There  is  a  small  gregarious  finch, 
but  small  birds  as  a  whole  appear  much  more  rare  than  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  many  always  remaining  hidden  in  the  dense 
vegetation.  There  are  several  song-birds,  which  usually  perforin 
at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  are  also  several  birds 
which  make  peculiar,  sometimes  hideous,  noises.  The  Golah 
word  for  early  morning  is  an  imitation  of  the  sound  made  bv  a 
bird  just  before  day-break. 
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There  is  but  one  species  of  parrot,  the  common  Guinea  species, 
gray  with  a  red  tail.  These  congregate  in  nocks  and  are  some- 
times very  clamorous.  Among  the  English  speaking  natives  the 
word  parrot  is  never  heard,  the  name  Polly  having  become  a 
common  noun.  These  parrots  build  nests  in  holes  of  high  trees. 
They  must  be  much  more  common  further  down  the  coast  than  in 


Cocoa.  Palm,  with  Birds'  Nest. 

Liberia,  for  large   quantities  are  brought  up,   especially  on  the 
German   steamers.      Game-birds  are  not  common,  wild  pigeons 

are  occasionally  shot. 

Turtles  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are  several  kinds,  marine, 
fresh  water  and  hl'ud;  the  latter  feed  largely  on  fungi.      Crocodiles 
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were  formerly  not  rare  but  are  now  seldom  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monrovia  and  the  St.  Paul's  River.  It  appears  improbable  that 
they  were  ever  verv  numerous,  because  the  area  of  fresh-water 
swamps  is  very  small  I  have  never  heard  them  reported  as 
abundant  in  any  part  of  Liberia.  Lizards  are  verv  common  and 
of  several  species,  but  as  they  are  entirely  harmless  and  eat  only 
insects,  they  are  beneficial,  rather  than  otherwise.  They  sometimes 
come  into  houses  and  disturb  nervous  strangers.  Some  of  them 
are  very  pretty,  and  all  are  exceedingly  agile  in  climbing  about 
the  walls  and  Ceilings.  A  lizard  sometimes  four  feet  long  and 
beautifully  marked  with  black  and  yellow  is  called  "Iguana*-,  but 
in  realitv  belongs  to  a  distinct  sub  order.  It  seems  to  be  Monitor 
niloticux,  said  in  Egypt  to  eat  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

At  least  one  true  chameleon  is  found  in  Liberia.  It  is  usually 
some  shade  or  shades  of  green,  and  lives  in  trees.  If  captured 
and  removed  from  a  green  back  ground  the  color  may  be  changed 
to  gray.  The  local  name  for  this  creature  is  "turn-coat,"  and 
while  perfectly  harmless,  it  is  intensely  feared  by  most  Liberians 
and  many  natives.  1  have  had  them  brought  to  me  between  two 
sticks.  The  chameleon  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  uncanny 
creatures  in  existence.  Its  long  slender  tail  is  tightly  curled 
under  in  a  very  regular  spiral.  I  he  digits  of  its  feet  are  grown 
together  in  bundles  so  that  it  appears  that  there  are  but  two  toes, 
and  these  grasp  the  twigs  like  forceps.  Only  the  most  deliberate 
movements  are  indulged  in  ;  each  foot  is  raised  with  the  utmost 
caution  :  and  as  cautiously  set  down.  Thus  the  insects  on  which 
the  chameleon  feeds  are  not  frightened  till  they  find  themselves 
glued  to  the  great  club-shaped  tongue.  The  most  remarkable 
features,  though,  are  the  eyes.  They  are  set  in  large  sockets,  and 
are  covered,  except  the  central  aperture,  with  a  flexible  skin,  by 
which  the  aperture  is  alternately  contracted  and  expanded  until 
the  creature  gets  just  the  right  focus  on  you,  when  you  expect 
that  he  must  be  taking  a  photograph  for  some  diabolic  purpose. 
To  add  to  the  sinister  effect,  the  two  eyes  are  entirely  independent 
of  each  other,  so  that  while  with  one  eye  he  is  watching  an  insect 
you  are  trying  to  feed  him,  with  the  other  he  is  foccussing  on  you. 

Snakes  are  much  scarcer  than  in  eastern  North  America.  I 
have  been  in  the  woods  a  large  part  of  the  time  spent  in  Liberia, 
but  have  seen  onlv  three  or  four  snakes.      We  were  able  to  make  u 
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collection  of  about  twenty,  mostly  brought  to  us  by  the  natives, 
and  mostly  small  and  harmless.  There  are  two  or  three  poisonous 
species,  but  these  arc  rare,  and  arc  moreover  sluggish,  >o  that 
they  never  attack,  but  will  bite  it'  stepped  on,  though  cases  of 
snake-bite  are  of  rare  occurence.  1  heard  of  only  one.  and  that 
was  not  fatal.  1  was  very  anxious  to  see  one  of  the  pythons,  said 
to  he  sometimes  twenty  feet  in  length,  but  I  never  saw  one,  large 
or  small.  These  are  however,  not  dangerous  to  human  beings,  at 
least  1  never  heard  of  any  such  case.  Frogs  and  toads  are  much 
scarcer  than  in  America,  and  tin-  number  of  species  seems  not  to 
be  greater.     The  tree-frogs  are  sometimes  noisy. 

Fish  are  very  abundant,  especially  the  marine,  and  of  many 
species.  The  importation  of  salt  fish  from  Europe  is  certainly 
unnecessary  when  the  sea  would  furnish  more  than  enough  if  they 
were  caught  and  preserved  for  sending  inland.  All  through  the 
dry  season  Monrovia  is  supplied  almost  daily  with  excellent  fresh 
fish,  which  form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  available  meat  diet. 
In  the  rivers  fish  are  caught  largely  by  traps,  which  are  small 
enclosures  built  aloug  the  bank.  They  are  usually  made  of  the 
leaf  stems  of  a  species  of  palm,  in  Liberia  called  bamboo.  A  door 
is  left  which  the  fish  causes  to  drop  when  he  seizes  the  bait,  or  the 
door  is  dropped  at  high  tide  by  the  release  of  a  string  from  the 
shore.  Some  of  the  river  tish  have  an  unusually  fine  flavor.  I 
have  never  eaten  better. 

Land  snails  are  not  especially  abundant,  though  there  are  two 
large  species  prized  by  the  natives  for  food.  One  of  these  is  smut  - 
times  of  over  six  inches  long  and  between  three  and  four  inches 
thick.  It  seems  very  remarkable  to  see  such  a  giant  snail  crawling 
about  in  the  woods.  There  are  very  few  bivalve  molluscs  except 
oysters,  whi/n  are  abundant  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  man- 
grove swamps,  encrusting  the  branches  and  roots,  even  above  the 
low-water  mark.  These  oysters,  however,  are  seldom  large 
enough  for  use,  and  those  I  tried  were  hardly  up  to  the  American 
standard  of  excellence. 

Wild  bees  are  occasionally  found,  and  sometimes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  honey  is  secured,  which  the  bees  have  provided  against 
the  rainy  season.  The  honey  is  very  dark,  and  of  a  decided, 
though  not  unpleasant  flavor. 

Wasps  are  not  as  common  as  with  us,  and  seldom  cause  trouble. 
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Some  build  day  nests  plastered  to  trees  or  the  walls  of  houses, 
filling  the  chambers  with  spiders  which  they  have  paralyzed  by 
stiii'dii"'  The  spiders  are  thus  preserved  from  putrefaction  until 
the  eg"  of  the  wasp,  which  is  hu<l  in  the  cell  with  them  can  hatch 
out  ;imi  eat  thein  up.  By  breaking  open  the  nests  of  these  wasps 
I  secured  many  rare  spiders,  or  at  hast  spiders  which  1  had  never 
been  able  to  find  myself.  1  lie  number  of  spiders  in  each  cell  is 
not  ;i  regular  one  as  is  said  to  lie  the  case  in  certain  l.uropean 
wasps.  I  lie  cell  is  always  well-tilled.  If  the  spiders  are  small  a 
larger  number  of  individuals  is  supplied. 

The  ants  are  of  all  insects  the  most  numerous  in  individuals) 
and  the  number  of  individuals  is  very  great.  The  ants  are  about 
the  onlv  tilings  in  the  way  of  insects  which  cause  personal 
annovance  in  Liberia,  though  this  is  very  seldom  and  slight,  unless 
one  is  so  incautious  as  to  encounter  the  '"drivers  or  nests  oi  sting- 
in<r  ants.  Both  these  contingencies  are  unnecessary,  and  1  cannot 
claim  to  have  suffered  any  trouble  worth  speaking  of.  Ants  are. 
however,  every  where  present,  and  are  sure  to  attack  any  edible 
substance  w  hich  they  can  reach.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  stand 
the  le<rs  o!  cup-boards  in  dishes  of  water  or  to  have  them  suspen- 
ded from  above  with  precautions  against  the  passage  of  the  ants 
down  the  support.  One  species  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  visible, 
but  its  small  size  enables  it  to  go  everywhere,  and  find  whatever 
can  be  ent<  1   have  sometimes  found   a   whole   community   of 

ants,  inc!  iding  the  larvae  established  in  a  single  night  between 
the  sheets  of  paper  in  which  plants  were  drying,  Certain  red  ants 
which  sting  make  nests  in  trees,  and  in  coffee-trees  this  occasion- 
ally make-  trouble,  for  as  soon  as  one  attempts  to  pick  the  coffee 
the  ants  drop  off  and  commence  to  sting  the  intruder.  In  large 
plantation?-  '.  might  be  worth  while  to  go  through  just  before 
the  coffee-harvest  and  spray  the  ant-infested  trees  with  kerosene 
emulsion  oi  some  other  insecticide. 

The  mos:  remarkable  ants,  however,  are  the  so-called  ''drivers". 
There  are  several  species  with  similar  habits,  but  the  drivers  proper 
are  black  ..  ">  about  a  centimetre  long.  They  are  always  going 
somewher* .  :md  seem  to  have  no  settled  habitation.  The  larvae  and 
pupae  an  .  Ltried  along,  roughly  dragged  over  the  ground,  The 
military  id  ■  ars  to  be  completely  predominant.      The '"drivers'' 

have  carried  military  art  to   its  last  development,   and  are  so  thor- 
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oughly  organized  that  in  spite  of  their  small  size  they  fear  no  foes. 
In  marching  order  the  army  is  about  three  centimetres  wide,  but  in 
foraging  or  in  threatened  danger  it  spreads  evenly  over  the  ground 
and  anything  that  comes  in  its  way  is  attacked,  no  matter  how  big, 
The  ants  are  of  two  forms,  conspicuously  different.  The  workers 
are  of  ordinary  form,  not  conspicuously  different  from  the  large 
black  ants  in  the  United  States,  but  the  soldiers  have  their  heads 
and  jaws  enormously  enlarged,  exceeding  in  size  the  remainder  of 
the  animal.  Both  the  workers  and  the  soldiers,  however,  are  fierce 
in  the  extreme.  Having  once  fastened  themselves  into  the  skin  of 
an  animal  they  do  not  let  go;  if  their  bodies  are  pulled  apart,  their 
heads  remain  attached  as  firmly  as  ever,  and  it  is  necessary  to  tear 
the  mandibles  out  of  the  flesh.  The  pain  of  an  attack  by  drivers 
is  so  great  that  animals  roll  themselves  on  the  ground  in  their  rage, 
thus  gathering  more  ants  into  their  fur,  and  animals  of  consider- 
able size  are  said  to  be  killed  by  the  drivers,  of  course  if  the  animal 
is  injured  or  otherwise  prevented  from  escape,  there  could  be  only 
one  conclusion  to  the  matter — it  would  be  carried  off  in  infinite- 
simal pieces.  Thus  the  drivers  are  effective  scavengers,  and 
probably  the  comparative  rarity  of  flies  is  due  to  this  fact.  But 
the  ants  are  more  than  scavengers,  they  destroy'  vermin  of  every 
sort.  When  an  army  of  drivers  is  out  foraging  and  encounters 
a  house,  every  square  inch  of  surface  is  investigated,  every  cock- 
roach dragged  out,  every  spider,  every  mouse  or  rat.  These  latter 
I  saw  run  out  of  their  holes  in  open  day  light  and  roll  themselves 
on  the  ground  instead  of  attempting  to  run  away.  The  natives 
then  robbed  the  ants  of  their  plunder,  and  roasted  the  rodents  for 
themselves.  An  army  of  ants  coming  out  of  a  house  is  a  very 
curious  sight.  Grains  of  rice,  crumbs  of  food,  small  insects  of 
many  sorts,  and  large  cockroaches  disarticulated  and  carried  in 
sections.  Even  the  wings  of  the  cockroaches  are  carried  away, 
waving  in  the  air  like  banners  In  halt  an  hour  a  native  house 
will  be  relieved  of  every  living  thing,  and  all  the  drivers  will  be 
gone.  With  an  unfailing  instinct  they  keep  together  perfectly, 
and  while  a  large  area  may  be  covered  by  a  foraging,  every  ant 
is  withdrawn  when  the  march  is  resumed.  The  extreme  form  of 
torture  among  the  natives  is  said  to  be  to  tie  a  criminal  and  put 
him  in  the  way  of  an  army  of  drivers.  The  scarcity  of  snakes 
should  perhaps  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  drivers.     Snakes  being 
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torpid  after  a  meal  may  not  be  able  to  escape,  and  would  then 
surely  be  eaten  up.     Indeed,  the  natives  declare  that  the  python, 
after  killing  an  antelope  makes  a  circuit  of  the  whole  vicinity  and 
if  drivers  are  found  in  too  close  proximity  the  prey  is  abandoned. 
Possililv  another  blessing  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ants  is  the  free- 
dom from  rleas.      The   larvae   of  these  annoying  creatures  inhabit 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  houses.      In  Liberia  all  such  places  are 
continuously    inspected  by  aids   of  one  sort  or  another,  and  the 
larvae  of  the  fleas  would  doubtless  be  eaten  if  found.     In  order  to 
avoid  the  visitation  of  drivers  and  other  undesirable  creatures,  an 
area  around  the  houses  is  kept  clean  of  everything,  not  even  f^rass 
bein"   allowed   to   grow.      If  one   encounters  a  marching  army  of 
drivers  il  is  perfectly  easy  to  step  across,  as  over  a  stick  lying  across 
the  path.      If.  however,  the  army  is  spread  out,  or  is  following  the 
path,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  run  through  them  as  quickly  as 
possible,  careful  examination  being  then  made  to  see  whether  the 
clothes   are    entirely  free    from   ants.      Fortunately   the    bites    of 
drivers,  while  distinctly  painful  do  not  cause  subsequent  irritation, 
for  thev  are  not  poisoned,  their  stings  not  being  included  in  the 
fighting  outfit.      Last   year  a  rather  small   ant  organized   on   the 
driver's  plan  invaded  our  quarters  in  Monrovia.     The  army  entered 
through    a   small   hole   in   the    corner   of  the  room  just  above  the 
wainscoting.     As  a  possible  deterrant  1  put  a  piece  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  just  in  front  of  this  hole.     This  was  vigorously  attacked, 
the  ants  being  killed   in    great  numbers,  so  that  the  wainscoting 
was  strewed  with  hundreds  of  bodies.      In  the  night,  however,  the 
army  retreated,  taking  all  the  dead  with  it. 

Beetles  exist  in  great  variety,  but  are  much  less  abundant  than 
with  us  in  summer.  Some  are  very  brilliantly  colored,  but  few  of 
these  are  common.  A  large  snout  beetle  attacks  palm-trees,  but 
seems  not  to  be  very  common.  Tiger-beetles  are  about  as  common 
as  the  American,  which  they  much  resemble.  Carabidae  are  rare, 
especially  the  larger  forms.  Stag  beetles  seem  not  to  be  as  num- 
erous in  species  as  on  the  east  coast,  to  judge  from  the  great  work 
of  Peters.  The  longicorn  beetles  are  mostly  brilliant  blue  or 
green,  and  fly  about  in  the  forest  alighting  on  leaves  like  dragon- 
flies. 

Butterflies  are  abundant  in  May  and  June,  but  are  not  numerous 
at  other  times,  and  the  destruction  of  plants  by  caterpillars  I  have 
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never  observed.  Probably  the  abundance  and  ferocity  of  the  ants 
account  for  tbis,  and  for  the  general  scarcity  of  other  insect  life. 
As  stated  above  flies  and  mosquitoes  are  rare,  the  flies  because  the 
ants  are  such  thorough  scavengers,  the  mosquitoes  because  there 
is  very  little  standing  water  in  which  they  can  breed.  I  have 
never  seen  mosquitoes  at  all  numerous,  although  a  tew  may  some- 
times prevent  sleep,  so  that  mosquito  curtains  are  sometimes  used, 
though  they  are  much  more  necessary  in  such  health  and  pleasure 
resorts  as  the  Canary  Islands.  There  is  a  large  fly  in  the  mangrove 
reirhm  which  bites  very  savagely,  but  is  fortunately  scarce,  and  is 
seldom  met  with  except  on  the  water.  Last  year  Mr.  Collins 
reported  that  a  certain  rather  small  rly  was  verv  abundant  at  Mt. 
Coffee  for  about  two  weeks.  With  this  exception  we  have  never 
seen  tlies  troublesome,  in  fact  one  seldom  sees  more  than  solitary 
individuals.  This  is  really  an  important  matter,  for  the  plagues 
of  flies  in  some  countries  are  such  as  to  materially  decrease  the 
pleasure  of  existence. 

Of  Hemiptera  (bugs)  there  are  great  numbers  of  >pecies,  but 
individuals  are  again  not  plenty  enough  to  cause  los>  or  annoyance. 
Many  cases  exist  where  the  ants  keep  plant-lice  and  allied  insects 
on  certain  plants.  The  ants  then  protect  the  plants  and  the  plant- 
lice,  which  serve  as  cows,  elaborating  certain  nutritious  substances 
of  which  the  ants  are  very  fond.  In  some  cases  the  ants  build 
shelters  over  their  domestic  animals,  to  protect  them  from  the  sun 
or  the  attacks  of  other  animals.  Plant-lice  and  allied  insects 
unattended  by  ants  are  rare. 

Dragon-flies  and  allied  insects  are  numerous.  As  their  larvae 
stages  live  in  water  they  are  out  of  reach  of  the  ants.  Some  are 
brilliantly  colored,  but  in  general  they  are  very  similar  to  the 
American  insects  of  this  group. 

Another  group  which  exists  in  great  abundance,  and  is  perhaps 
of  more  importance  than  any  other  is  the  termites  or  white  ants, 
in  Liberia  known  as  "bug-a-bugs. "  They  will  consume  almost  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  wood  or  vegetable  tissue,  and  are  very  de- 
structive to  wooden  buildings,  furniture,  and  books,  especially  if 
the  houses  are  unused.  Houses  are  commonly  raised  on  stone 
and  brick  foundations  sometimes  in  the  form  of  pillars  which  are 
kept  whitewashed  The  termites  are  unable  to  bear  exposure  to 
the  open  air  or  sunlight,  and  are   able   to   climb   trees   and   pillars 
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only  by  constructing  a  tunnel  of  mud  to  protect  them.  These  are 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wick',  and  as  it  takes  some  time  to 
build  them,  watchfulness  might  keep  the  termites  from  reaching 
the  house.  There  are,  however,  other  species  which  are  able  to 
take  up  continuous  residence  even  in  dry  wood,  and  which  will 
sometimes  eat  the  inside  out  of  a  door  or  a  chair  without  offering 
any  outside  traces  of  destruction.  However,  it  care  is  taken  in 
building  and  painting,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  watchfulness 
is  maintained  afterward,  wood  houses  last  for  many  years.  There 
are  also  certain  varieties  of  native  woods  which  the  termites  are 
unable  to  attack.  Even  old  residents  of  the  tropics  sometimes 
suppose  that  the  termites  are  all  of  one  kind.  They  are.  however. 
of  numerous  species  and  genera,  with  distinct  structure  and 
habits.  Those  which  build  the  large  hills  are  distinct  from  those 
which  live  continuously  in  furniture  and  walls  The  hills  are 
clay  specially  elaborated  by  the  workers,  for  the  termites  have 
several  kinds  in  the  same  community,  structurally  differentiated 
for  different  functions  Thus  most  species  of  termites,  besides  the 
males  and  females  have  worker--  and  soldiers,  and  sometimes  still 
other  forms,  as  in  the  true  ants.  In  the  case  ol  the  termites  con- 
structing the  large  hills,  the  queen  becomes  enormously  enlarged, 
four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  is  then  entirely  incapable  ol 
movement  and  is  fed  by  her  attendants,  her  sole  function  being  to 
lay  eggs,  in  which  she  is  very  successful.  S-he  is  accommodated 
in  a  special  chamber  with  only  narrow  entrances,  and  these  are 
guarded  by  soldiers.  As  an  additional  defense  these  passages  are 
filled  with  earth  when  the  nest  is  attacked,  so  that  the  royal 
chamber  is  entirely  closed.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  passages 
of  such  a  termite  hill,  there  are  large  chambers  tilled  with  a  honey- 
combed punky  substance,  over  the  whole  surface  of  which  a 
minute  fungus  is  always  growing.  On  this  fungus  the  young 
feed,  and  1  suspect  it  also  forms  the  food  of  the  queen,  for  her 
transparent  body  never  shows  any  trace  of  a  dark  substance  inside 
as  does  that  of  theworkers,  which  eat  wood.  Shortlv  after  1  discov- 
ered this  condition  an  account  ol  a  similar  cultivation  ol  fungi  by 
certain  South  American  ants  w  a^  published,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
termites  have  been  known  to  provide  themselves  with  a  fungus 
diet.  These  large  termite  hills  form  a  characteristh  feature  of  the 
African  landscape,   wherever  there    is    no    forest.      An    even    more 
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peculiar  though  smaller  nest  is  constructed  by  a  forest  species.  It 
is  somewhat  club-shaped,  or  umbrella  like,  having  a  very  small 
base,  and  being  continually  enlarged  above.      It  is  built  in  stories, 


Termite  Hill. 

and  is  not  rapidly  constructed.  The  top  is  always  evenly  rounded, 
and  the  edges  of  the  top  story  are  continued  down  at  intervals  into 
pendant  cornices,  like  icicles,  which  conduct  the  water  away 
trom  the  lower  storys.  The  substance  of  which  these  nests  are 
built  is  elaborated  by  the  termites.  It  is  composed  of  clay  and 
vegetable  matter  and  is  very  hard  and  tough,  so  that  although  the 
base  of  a  nest  at  the  ground  may  be  only  three  or   four   inches  in 
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diameter,  considerable  force  is  necessary  to  break  away  the  nest. 
The  interior  of  such  nest  is  filled  with  very  numerous  small  pass- 
ages. I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  queen  or  special  chamber 
for  one.  Other  species  of  termites  build  nests  in  trees,  or  in  the 
ground.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Drummond  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  south-eastern  Africa,  the  termites  replace  the  earth-worms 
of  northern  climates  in  their  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil  resulting 
from  its  elaboration  into  nests  and  tunnels,  bringing  the  subsoil 
up  to  the  surface.  Ex-President  Johnson,  of  Liberia,  in  a  recent 
important  article  on  coffee  culture  recommends  the  use  of  the 
termite  hills  as  a  fertilizer.  Earth-worms  are  not  absent  in 
Liberia,  but  there  activity  is  little  compared  with  that  of  the 
termites.  These  last,  while  without  doubt  the  most  troublesome 
and  destructive  of  insect  enemies  in  that  country,  are  yet  prob- 
ably to  be  looked  upon  as  on  the  whole  beneficial.  Methods  ot 
building  will  have  to  be  developed,  with  reference  to  their  exis- 
tence, and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  habits  may  result 
in  more  successful  protection  against  their  ravages,  which  have 
after  all,  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  need  not  proof  a  serious 
hindrance  to  individual  or  national  prosperity. 

Grass-hoppers  and  all  their  relatives  are  well  represented  in 
Liberia,  and  are  sometimes  destructive  to  crops,  but  as  they  come 
only  in  the  dry  season  when  the  rice  is  not  planted  the  damage 
caused  is  never  very  great.  In  February  of  last  year  there  ap- 
peared one  morning  at  Mt.  Coffee  immense  clouds  of  large  brown 
grass-hoppers  flying  north,  and  descending  in  myriads  to  feed. 
The  paths  were  so  full  of  them  that  walking  was  difficult  and  an 
umbrella  necessary.  This  too  assisted  in  frightening  them 
far  enough  ahead  so  that  I  could  walk  without  so  many 
coming  against  me.  They  ate  up  every  particle  of  green 
grass  in  the  open  places  where  the  sun  shone,  but  did  not  operate 
in  the  shade.  None  alighted  in  the  river,  few  or  none  in  the 
forest.  They  seemed  to  select  from  the  air  the  open  places  where 
grass  was  growing.  The  flight  continued  all  day,  but  in  decreas- 
ing numbers,  until  at  night  all  but  a  few  stragglers  had  gone 
on.  They  seemed  to  have  descended  upon  us  merely  for  a  meal. 
The  natives  welcomed  them  and  caught  them  in  lartre  numbers  in 
their  fish-nets  and  roasted  them  for  food.  Such  visitations  are 
said  to  be  very  rare.     The  appearance  at  first  was   exactly  that  of 
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a  vigorous  snow  storm,  too  realistic  when  grass-hoppers  three 
inches  long  began  to  alight  all  about.  In  some  coffee  farms  all 
the  crass  was  eaten  so  that  so  much  labor  was  saved. 

Thysanura  are  abundant  in  individuals  ami  species,  but  nearly 
all  live  in  the  forest  and  would  not  be  seen  unless  one  were  col- 
lecting insects. 

Millipedes  or  thousand-legged  worms  are  not  as  common  as  in 
most  of  the  Eastern  States,  but  the  species  are  several  times  as 
numerous,  and  some  are  very  large,  up  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  thick.  I  once  'heard  them  described  as  animated  lead 
pencils.  <  >f  the  Liberian  species  nearly  all  are  new  to  science  : 
nearly  all  the  genera  are  also  new.  u>  well  as  several  families.  A 
part  of  these  have  been  published  in  papers  now  printing  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  the  Annals  of 
the  New  Vork  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  American  Naturalist. 
It  was  possible  to  proceed  with  a  study  of  these  forms  at  once  on 
account  of  the  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  literature  ot  the 
subject.  All  the  animals  of  this  group  are  harmless,  notwith- 
standing the  general  opinion  to  the  contrary,  even  among  the 
African  natives. 

Centipedes  are  rare  in  Liberia,  which  can  hardly  be  said  ol 
most  tropical  countries.  We  collected  all  we  could,  but  were 
able  to  get  only  a  few.  These  are  probably  mostly  introduced, 
as  thev  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  houses,  very  rarely  in  the 
forest.  A  slender  animal  of  this  group  is  found  in  houses  and 
probable  feeds  on  the  termites  which  consume  the  woodwork  and 
casings.  When  it  crawls  over  the  floor  in  the  dark  it  leaves  be- 
hind a  trail  of  brilliant  phosphorescent  light,  which  causes  some 
citizens  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  it.  In  reality  the  creature  is 
perfectly  harmless.  The  light  is  emitted  by  a  secretion  by  minute 
glands  opening  in  great  numbers  on  the  under  side  of  the  body. 
What  its  use  may  be  is  hard  to  conjecture  as  the  animal  is  per- 
fectly blind.  The  species  is  in  all  probability  that  described  by 
Linnaeus  as  Geophilus  phosphoreus,  and  said  by  him  to  have 
fallen  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  the  Indian  Ocean  a  long  distance 
from  land.  I  had  a  living  specimen  given  to  me  which  had  just 
been  picked  up  on  the  deck  of  an  English  steamer  olt  Sierra 
Leone.  It  had  probably  escaped  from  some  of  the  cargo.  I  In- 
habits of  the  animal   are  such   that   it   might   be   expected  to    live 
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among  goods  stored  for  shipment.      It  is  now  known  from  r.early 

all  tropical  countries,  and  has  probably  been  spread  by  shipping. 
In  Liberia  we  never  found  it  in  the  forest,  only  in  houses,  so  that 
it  is  not  a  native.      Its  home  is  probably  in  the  East  Indies. 

Scorpions  are  hardly  more  common  than  centipedes.  There  is  a 
small  speckled  species  living  in  houses  and  probably  introduced. 
Trie  stin^  of  this  is  hardly  more  serious  than  that  of  a  wasp, 
though  popularly  supposed  to  be  fatal.  There  is  a  very  large 
scorpion  which  lives  in  the  forest  in  deserted  burrows  or  termite 
nests.  It  is  dark  green  in  color,  about  six  inches  long,  has  large 
claws  like  a  crab,  and  a  long  tail  armed  with  a  powerful  sting,  in 
all  a  formidable  creature.  However,  it  is  very  rare,  and  we  were 
able  to  secure  only  two  specimens. 

Spiders  and  harvest-men  are  about  as  numerous  as  with  us,  but 
of  much  greater  variety  of  forms.  The  natives  have  names  for 
several  different  spiders,  showing  that  their  knowledge  of  nature 
is  more  minute  than  that  of  the  generality  of  civilized  people. 
Lai're  iuicv  spiders  are  considered  a  luxury  by  some  tribes.  Bird- 
spiders  live  in  holes  in  trees  and  pounce  upon  their  prey.  The 
natives  hold  these  in  considerable  respect,  foi  if  annoyed  the  spider 
is  said  to  jump  out  and  defended  himself  by  biting.  These  large 
spiders  are  also  very  rare.     We  could  get  but  one. 

Crabs  are  quite  abundant,  and  live  in  all  sorts  of  places  from  the 
sea  to  dry  hillsides.  Some  of  the  land-crabs  make  large  burrows 
in  low  places  near  the  sea,  the  excavated  earth  being  piled  up 
into  a  mound  used  as  a  tower  of  observation.  These  crabs  are 
sometimes  brilliantly  colored  in  red  and  blue.  As  soon  as  danger 
approaches  they  retreat  into  their  burrows.  In  the  dry  season  the 
burrows  are  closed  at  the  top  with  a  mud  roof  constructed  from 
below  and  arched  underneath  by  being  pressed  and  smoothed  by 
the  animal's  claws.  On  the  sand  along  the  sea  beach  crabs  are 
very  numerous,  all  light  colored  and  finely  speckled  to  look 
exactly  like  the  sand.  It  thus  happens  that  in  the  sunlight  the 
shadow  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  animal,  so  that  the 
effect  is  that  of  a  crowd  of  small  phantoms  hastening  into  the  sea, 
as  they  all  do  on  approach.  Shrimps  are  sometimes  caught  in 
quantities  and  sold  for  food. 


A  MISSIONARY  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  multiplicity  of  present  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
African  Skive-trade,  and  the  fact  that  missionary  appeals  for  men 
and  money  are  frequently  strengthened  by  revolting  accounts  of 
the  traffic,  will  probably  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  to 
learn  that  here  on  the  West  Coast,  children  are  purchased  to  supply 
the  mission  school  with  pupils. 

This  is  not  however,  news  to  all — the  writer  remembers  reading 
in  an  American  newspaper  some  years  since,  that  an  agent  of 
bishop  Taylor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  sworn  before 
a  Chicago  court,  that  the  proceeds  of  a  certain  bequest  under 
litigation  would  be  used  by  the  Bishop  to  buy  small  native  girls  in 
Africa  at  eighteen  dollars  apiece.  In  the  Bishop's  organ.  "The 
African  News,'"  such  transactions  in  Africa  are  frequently  referred 
to  under  the  term  "redeeming.'' 

To  study  the  motive  which  prompts  this  method  of  propagating 
Christianity  is  not  necessary  ;  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
incidental  results  of  the  method  may  be  useful,  if  the  missionary 
public  in  the  United  States  will  consider  the  matter  before  the 
European  governments  begin  to  send  in  protests. 

The  only  apparent  reason  why  this  department  of  the  slave- 
trade  has  not  assumed  proportions  sufficient  to  attract  general 
attention,  has  been  the  lack  of  funds  in  the  han-ls  of  the  would-be 
buyers.  There  is  every  probability  that  it  only  the  good  work 
goes  on  far  enough,  we  shall  have  regulation  slave-raids,  towns 
burned,  the  people  slaughtered,  and  the  children  carried  away  to 
satisfy  the  "demand."' 

To  be  fair,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  purchase  is  the 
quickest  way  to  start  a  mission  school.  Let  us  observe  a  typical 
case.  A  missionary  comes  out  to  Africa  with  the  idea  that  the 
heathen  are  in  a  state  of  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  He 
(or  more  often,  she)  finds  that  the  heathen  are  in  no  such  state  of 
mind.  It  does  not  take  long  for  the  general  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  that  the  mature  natives  are  a  perverse  generation,  and  the 
need  of  working  along  educational  lines  is  realized.  If  a  halt- 
civilized  native  is  asked  to  allow  his  child  the  advantage  of  going 
to  school  his  probable  reply  will  be  "how  much  you  gimme,  I  let 
my  pickaniny  learn  book,"  and  the  missionary  is  face  to  tace^with 
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the  fact  that  public  sentiment  in  Africa  expects  pay  tor  accepting 
education  and  Christianity. 

1  lie  missionaries  arc  themselves  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  this 
unfortunate  fact  which  increases  many  times  the  already  enormous 
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Native  King  at  the  Gate  of  his  Town. 


difficulties  oi  doing  really  successful  work  in  Africa.  Too  often  the 
missionary's  foolish  haste  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  people  has  led 
him  to  buy  it  with  presents.  He  gets  a  temporary  semblance  of 
what  he  desires  and  loses  the  possibility  of  obtaining  what  is  in- 
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finitely  more  important  to  his  work,  the  natives'  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 

Buying  children  is  a  part  of  the  system.  The  missionary  soon 
finds  that  he  could  work  to  better  advantage  by  having  children 
who  can  be  expected  to  stay  continuously  and  thus  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  prolonged  training.  Children  are  cheap — he  will  redeem 
them  from  barbarism,  train  them  for  usefulness  among  their  own 
people,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  interior  of  Liberia  boys  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old  were 
offered  me  for  goods  of  a  cash  value  of  about  three  dollars.  Girls 
come  at  about  twice  the  price,  so  that  the  good  Bishop  was  buying 
in  a  rather  dear  market.  These  children  were,  of  course,  slave- 
children. 

When  it  comes  to  buying  free  children  of  their  parents  the  price 
may  exceed  the  figures  mentioned.  It  is  understood  that  one  of 
the  Bishop's  missionaries  went  as  high  as  ninety  dollars  apiece  for 
four  "princesses'"  but  these  were  a  fancy  article  and  demanded  a 
corresponding  price.  As  a  usual  thing,  however,  the  buyers  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  people  and  their  ways  to  escape: 
being  imposed  upon  by  dealers  and  pay  three  or  tour  times 
the  current  domestic  prices.  This  makes  the  missionary  trade 
especially  profitable  and  almost  any  one  will  go  into  the  business 
if  he  can  get  orders  to  fill.  Only  the  other  day  the  news  reached 
the  country  that  a  new  missionary  was  coming  to  reopen  a  'Semi- 
nary". Shortly  after  a  person  approached  one  of  the  resident 
missionaries  with  a  proposal  to  furnish  the  institution  with 
"students."'  The  suggestion  that  the  gentleman  expected  might 
prefer  not  to  buy  his  pupils  was  met  with  the  confident  declaration 
that  that  would  be  the  only  way  he  could  get  any. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  above  facts  are  applicable  to  all 
the  missionaries  of  the  coast  or  even  to  a  majority  of  them.  I  hose 
who  have  the  steadfastness  and  patience  to  wait  until  they  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  people  and  win  their  confidence  have 
afterward  no  difficulty  in  getting  material  to  work  upon.  This  is 
written  in  the  house  of  an  independent  missionary  who  has  labored 
fifteen  years  among  the  natives  of  the  neighboring  Kroo-town. 
She  has  had  no  need  to  buV  children  for  her  school,  in  fact,  turns 
some  away  almost  daily,  her  greatest  difficulty  being  to  keep  the 
number  within  the  limit  of  the  support  she  is  able  to  give  them  with 
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the  aid  of  desultory  remittances  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
limit  of  her  unassisted  personal  strength  for  teaching  and  attending 
to  their  endless  physical  needs.  The  parents  of  many  of  the  child- 
ren even  occasionally  contribute  a  little  in  the  way  of  food;  not 
enough  to  be  a  material  assistance,  but  enough  to  show  that  they 
realize  on  which  side  the  obligation  is. 

Children  are  bought  when  zeal  over-balances  discretion  and  the 
missionary  does  not  wait  to  think  that,  apart  from  other  consider- 
ations, having  once  begun  buying,  he  will  be  expected  to  continue. 
Perhaps  some  board  or  society  has  great  expectations  which  he  is 
anxious  to  justify,  or  he  must  make  a  report  and  show  a  goodly 
member  in  his  school.  Persons  who  would  not  be  trusted  with 
children  no  matter  how  long  they  might  stay  in  the  country,  buy 
enough  to  make  a  report  on  and  thus  deceive  themselves  and 
their  friends  at  home  with  the  idea  that  they  are  doing  "a  work." 

Put  what  becomes  of  these  children  after  they  are  bought? 
They  are  as  a  rule  at  the  mercy  of  the  vicissitudes  and  temper  of 
the  missionary,  and  not  in  the  charge  of  some  permanent  and 
well-organized  institution.  Beyond  the  missionary  who  bought 
them,  no  one  feels  any  special  responsibility.  The  missionary 
may  die  or  return  home  within  a  very  few  years  or  months  ; 
indeed,  one  of  these  alternatives  is,  in  this  climate,  an  early 
probability,  and  the  child  now  unused  and  illy  adapted  to  return- 
ing to  native  life,  but  without  hold  on  the  civilized,  is  in  a  truly 
pitiable  state.  It  would  seem  that  a  realization  of  the  precarious 
tenure  of  life  and  health  would  have  a  sobering  influence  011  the 
assumption  of  such  enduring  responsibilities.  Even  now  one  of 
the  Bishop's  missionaries  with  a  collection  of  some  ten  little  girls 
is  making  ready  to  take  them  off  to  Angola  to  "educate"  them 
there,  though  all  public  schools  must  be  taught  in  the  Portugese 
language  not  used  in  Liberia.  This  idea  of  carrying  to  a  Portugese 
colony  so  many  of  Liberia's  rising  generation  is  creating  comment, 
and  there  is  even  talk  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  children  were  not  bought  to  be  taken  to  Angola,  but 
the  missionary  finds  it  necessary  to  go  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  children  ?  "Missionary  spirit  will  not  permit  of  their 
being  returned  to  their  parents  ;  no  one  here  is  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  them  :   if  the  government  should  not  permit  taking  them 
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to  Angola,  what  would  become  of  them  ?    A  "Missionary  problem/' 
indeed. 

Slavery  is  an  African  institution;  it  exists  in  all  parts  of  the 
continent  and  will  exist  until  the  whole  race  is  civilized.  The 
opinions  and  laws  of  an  outside  world  have  no  possible  effect  upon 
it.  The  state  of  slaves  among  the  African  tribes  is  not  however, 
so  much  worse  than  that  of  other  grades  of  savage  society.  The 
slave  is  shut  out  from  no  important  privileges  enjoyed  by  his 
master,  indeed,  it  is  dilficult  for  a  strantrer   to    tell    which    is   slave 
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and  which  is  master.  The  slave  may  acquire  property  and  even 
hold  slaves,  so  complex  are  the  apparently  primitive  social 
arrangements.  Like  slavery  in  America,  the  worst  thing  about  it 
is  that  the  slave  may  be  sold:  The  special  brutality  and  horror 
appear  when  a  trade  exists.       The    willingness   to  attack  and  carry 
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off  the  inhabitants  of  the  next  village  is  well-nigh  universal  in 
Africa.  There  needs  only  to  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  captives. 
It  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  world  whether  the 
"goods"  are  to  be  exported  to  America  or  carried  across  the  Soudan 
to  Egypt,  or  "educated"  in  mission  schools  in  Africa  or  elsewhere 
— the  pillage  and  cruelty  which  will  be  invoked  to  supply  the 
demand  are  exactly  the  same. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  was  written*,  a  half-civilized  Kroo. 
man  wanted  to  deposit  as  security  for  a  small  loan  a  paper 
certifying  that  the  bearer  was  authorized  to  deliver  on  board 
the  Spanish  steamer  for  the  Catholic  mission  at  Fernando  Po. 
"ten  or  fifteen  boys."  The  loan  was  desired  in  order  to  get  means 
of  making  the  necessary  purchases.  It  is  possible  that  the  destina- 
tion of  the  boys  might  not  have  proved  to  be  the  mission  at  Fer- 
nando Po.  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  missionary  trade  is 
recognized  to  the  extent  that  somebody  is  buying  boys  and  do<.> 
not  hesitate  to  place  orders  in  the  hands  of  half  civilized  savages 
whom  nobody  could  suspect  of  the  slighest  compunctions  at  the 
idea  of  stealing  children  in  preference  to  paying  for  them.  Indeed 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  child  to  disappear  even  in  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  coast.  These  facts  came  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government  of  Liberia,  and  prompt  action  was  taken.  It 
was  found  when  the  Spanish  steamer  arrived  that  in  addition  to  the 
boys  a  considerable  number  of  grown  men  were  to  be  embarked  by 
native  "employment  agents",  and  the  whole  stock  was  seized  by 
the  Government  and  lodged  in  jail  until  the  steamer  left.  The  boys 
were  then  bound  out  under  the  Liberian  apprentice  law  to  various 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  the  men  sent  back  to  their  homes  with 
admonitions  of  what  would  happen  to  them  if  they  should  again 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  "agents." 

At  the  same  time  the  missionary  intending  to  remove  to  Angola 
was  informed  that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  her  children 
out  of  the  Republic.  Thus  has  a  negro  government  interfered  to 
prevent  a  white  missionary  from  taking  native  children  two  thous- 
and miles  from  their  parents  and  kindred,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  a  missionary  Bishop.  The  good  of  the  children  was  no 
doubt  intended  :  possibly  it  was  another  case  where  the  end  was 
supposed  to  justify  the  means. 

*Monrovia,  June,  i8y4. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  LIBERIA. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  social  and  educational  condi- 
tions of  Liberia,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
first  settlements  were  made,  and  nearly  all  the  emigration  from  the 
United  States  took  place,  before  i860.  The  emigration  was,  of 
course,  largely  from  the  Southern  states,  and  the  only  civilization 
with  which  the  people  had  come  in  contact  was  that  of  the  "OKI 
South.  "  Since  the  date  mentioned  there  has  been  some  emigration 
from  the  United  States,  but  without  proper  selection  before  starting, 
and  without  proper  guidance  and  encouragement  after  arriving  in 
Liberia.  This  has  had  a  scarcely  appreciable  effect  on  the  public 
character  or  attitude,  notwithstanding  many  individual  cases  of 
well-earned  success. 

Among  the  decendents  of  the  first  emigrants  however,  the 
belief  still  remains  strong  that  work  is  something  to  be  escaped  on 
the  ground  of  principle  as  well  as  inclination.  In  planting  a 
civilization  here,  they  have  of  necessity  planted  the  only  sort  of 
civilization  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  The  Afro-American's 
civilized  experience,  sharpened  wits.  and.  in  some  cases,  slave- 
owniner  blood  resulted  in   the    closest   imitation    of  the    South    of 
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slavery    days.       Slavery,    of  course,    is  prohibited  by  the  Liberian 
constitution,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
Liberian  on  the  native  population,  has  been  more   beneficient,   or, 
at   least,    less  destructive,  than  in  most  cases  of  Caucasian  contact 
with  primitive  peoples       But  while  the  natives  were  not   enslaved. 
the  results  for  the  Afro-American  have  been  similar,  for  they  filled 
their    houses    with    servants    and    felt    that    dignity    and    physical 
exertion  were  incompatible.      The  pernicious  effects  of  this  system 
on  the  younger  generation  of  Liberians  is  very  marked.       Brought 
up  to  be  waited  upon  by  native  servants,  they  rarely  gain  habits  ol 
industry  or  self-reliance,    and   with   no   proper  school   advantages 
they  reach  maturity  too  often  as  examples  of  physicial  and  mental 
weakness,  completely  unprepared   for   the  responsibilities   of   life. 
One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  the   situation    in    Liberia 
exists     in    the    frequency    with    which  successful    merchants    and 
farmers  are  succeeded  by  incompetent  and  shiftless  sons  who  al- 
low the  plantation  to  grow  up  to  forest,  the  business  to  decay,  and 
speedily  spend  their  patrimony. 
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The  social  distinctions,  too,  between  Afro  \mericans  and  nativi 
were  drawn   with  as  much  rigor  as  between  I l»ts  '"aces  in  the  situib 
and  with  equal  reason  and  justice,  or  injustii  i     ;is  the  case  may  \,, 
viewed.      The-  similarity  even   went  so  far  lh»d   :it  one  time  then 
was  strong  opposition  to  the  education  and  progress  of  the  nativ<  - 
as  dangerous  to  the  state,  in  the  same  way  llinl  the  South  feared  lo 
put    the    power   of   knowledge    into  the  han't  ol   the  slave.      The 
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suicidal  nature  of  such  a  policy,  is.  however,  id  present  generally 
appreciated  in  Liberia  and  the  struggling  repiitdif  finds  itself  in  i' 
presence  of  an  educational  work  truly  appalling-  That  belter 
counsels  have  not  yet  prevailed  throughout  tin'  Republic  is.  how 
ever,  evidenced  in  a  statement  made  by  bishop  Ferguson  in  dis- 
cussing the  relations  of  the  Liberians  with  one  "f  the  native  tribt  s 
at  Cape  Palmas.  The  following  quotation  '-•  from  "An  open 
Letter  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith.  Colored  I' v  augelist,"  noticed 
again  below: 

"We  are  censured  by  some  narrow-minded  persons  for  devoting 
so  much  attention  to  the  education  of  the  abot igines.  Their  feai 
is  that  the  latter  will  thereby  advance  to  the  (Void  leaving  them  in 
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the  back-ground.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  ignorance  must 
always  give  place  to  intelligence:  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
two  classes  of  Liberian  citizens  should  make  any  such  exchange  ot 
places.  The  Americo-Liberians  will  have  no  good  excuse  for  allow- 
ing their  heathen  brethren  to  get  ahead  of  them  while  the  educat- 
ional advantages  of  the  country  are  within  reach  of  all.  In  our 
mission  schools  we  welcome  both  classes  and  make  no  distinction 


Girl  Faiv  at  Krootown. 

between  them.  The  policy  which  some  of  our  citizens  would  have 
us  pursue— that  of  keeping  the  natives  in  ignorance — would  be 
detrimental  t<  >  the  interest  of  the  State.  If  we  would  have  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  republican  government,  the  masses,  both  civilized 
and  uncivilized,  must  be  enlightened." 
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With  the  conditions  of  the  ante-bellum  South  as  far  as  possible 
duplicated,  high  social  standards  had  poor  chance  of  development. 
The  average  Liberian  had  slender  opportunity  in  the  United  States 
to  realize  even  the  existence  of  an  approximation  to  pure  ideals. 
On  the  plantation  the  fourth  commandment  was  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  seventh:  purity  and  probity  had  no  apparent 
nor  sure  reward.      Indeed,    had  the  conditions  been  of  the  best,  it 
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could  not  have  been  expected  that  a  race  would  lose  social  in- 
stincts followed  through  thousands  of  years,  and  gain  others  as 
vet  brought  only  to  partial  development  by  the  highest  civiliza- 
tions. 

But  the  issue  is  not  to  be  avoided,    Liberia  must  adopt   these 

1 

standards  of  the  most  advanced  civilization  and  must  progress  m 
accordance  with  the  light  ol  the  present  century  if  she  is  to  make 
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good  her  claim  to  be  numbered  as  one  of  the  nations  ol  the  world. 
Decadent  nations  from  whom  nothing  is  expected  may  perpetuate 
the  morals  of  the  past,  but  it  Liberia  is  to  progress,  she  must  furnish 
the  elements  which  the  century  demands.  To  her  credit  can  he 
pointed  out  such  facts  as  that  in  the  one  independent  negro  govern- 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  there  has  been  no  movement  toward 
the  legalization  of  polygamy,  advocated  through  the  public  press 
in  the  British  colonies,  while  in  other  colonies  legalization 
would  be  an  unnecessary  formality. 

With  the  facts  of  Liberia's  origin  and  past  history  in  mind,  it  is 
evident  that  educational  progress  by  and  through  the  Liberian 
people  is  likely  to  he  attended  with  enormous  difficulties.  The 
location  of  the  country  cuts  her  off  from  the  progressive  part  ol  the 
world,  and  gives  her  over  to  the  deadening  influences  ol  the  most 
primitive  barbarism.  Her  people  have  been,  and  are,  with  the 
scarcest  except  ions,  absolutely  without  the  knowledge  or  experience 
necessary  to  make  even  the  best  ol  intentions  eventuate  in 
successful  efforts.  Scarcely  any,  to  he  more  explicit,  have  ever 
seen  a  modern  system  oi  education  in  operation,  and  those  who 
have  were  not  in  position  to  understand  its  management.  For  the 
great  majority  there  is  possible  only  an  undefined  interest  in 
education  as  being  something  in  a  general  way  desirable.  That 
this  desire  has  perpetuated  itself  so  long  is,  however,  ground  oi 
hope  in  spite  of  the  almost  uniform  failure  of  various  attempted 
educational  departures.  The  present  conditions  cannot  continue. 
Liberia  must  retrograde  unless  some  advance  can  be  made.  The 
sort  of  difficulties  which  beset  the  way  may  be  judged,  for  instance. 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  death  of  Professor  Brown  in  April  of  the 
last  year,  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place  who  had  ever  seen 
anything  properly  to  be  called  a  college  in  operation,  or  who  had 
had,  indeed,  the  slightest  experience  with  educational  work.  The 
only  persons  mentioned  as  available  were  disqualified  by  considera- 
tions of  personal  habits  and  reputation.  It  does  not  suffice  that 
there  exists  among  a  few  men  of  thought  and  insight  in  Liberia 
very  clear  appreciation  of  what  the  situation  really  demands. 
Unless  these  can  make  their  ideas  felt  in  the  next  few  years  the 
case  will  become  hopeless,  for  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
generation  now  growing  up  are  so  slight  as  to  promise  little  in  the 
way  of  men  of  whom  much  can  be  expected. 
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For  present  ami  parctical    purposes   the  vital   question   may   be 

isked  in  this  form — How   tar  will  Liberia   avail    herself  of  outside 

iid  and  talent  in  the  way  of  education  ?      On  the  part  of  the   more 

ntelligent  and  progressive  class  the  answer  is  easy — to  the   fullest 

possible  extent.      The  encouragement  t<>  be  gained  from  gentlemen 

of  the  type  mentioned,    is.    however,    in    serious   danger  of  being 

dispelled  by  the  gradual  realization  of    the   fact  that  there  exists   in 

the  country  a  vast  amount  of  the  prejudice  of  a  sort  which    would 
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be  very  ridiculous  were  it  not  suicidal.  There  are  men  in  Liberia 
who  attempt,  sometimes  with  apparent  success,  to  gain  popularity 
by  stirring  up  race  prejudice.  The  existence  of  such  proves. 
of  course,  that  of  a  public  to  whom  they  can  appeal.  Now 
this  prejudice,  in  reality  only  another  attempt  at  imitating  a 
supposed  Caucasion  attribute,  "race  pride."  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  prevent  successful  and  p'ractical  co-operation  in  good  work. 
The  history  of  missions  in  Liberia  would  be   one   lonsr   illustration 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  in  a  country  like  Liberia  where  the 
people  have  nothing  t<>  tear  and  everything  to  gain  from  legitimate 
and  peaceful  intercourse  with  more  advanced  civilization,  this  pre- 
judice would  not  appear.  Kspeciallv  would  this  seem  proper  where 
pcopk-  have  striven  to  emancipate  themselves  from  disqualifications 
incident  to  an  unfortunate  past.  We  are  reminded  ol  the  Pilgrims, 
themselves  refugees  from  religious  persecution,  burning  and  tortur- 
ing Quakers  and  Baptists.  There  is,  however,  a  grave  distinction 
to  be  noted.  The  slighest  ground  is  not  apparent  for  supposing 
that  prejudice  against  Europeans  is  a  native  or  natural  African 
characteristic;  the  first  attitude  of  native  Africans  in  all  parts  oi  the 
continent  has  been  one  of  welcome  and  friendliness.  In  many 
cases  single  Europeans  have  lived  tor  months  or  years  among  even 
the  more  blood-thirst  v  and  war-like  tribes.  1  he  abuse  ol  confidence 
on  the  part  of  white  men  has  in  nianv  cases  altered  these  natural 
conditions,  and  yet  a  genera]  attitude  oi  friendliness  remains,  so 
that  peaceful  ami  reasonable  travellers  have  little  to  tear  in  the  way 
ol  bodily  injury. 

Missionaries  and  traders  frequently  remark  the  attitude  of  pre- 
judice and  suspicion  manifested  by  some  Liberians,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  more  natural  and  independent  bearing  of  the  better  class 
of  natives.  Prejudice  and  suspicion  are  so  mean  and  cowardly  that 
to  habitually  entertain  them  is  sure  to  destroy  all  the  saving  ten- 
dencies ol  human  nature.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  mission. 
aries  and  teachers  intending  to  work  among  Liberiai  s  have  in  many 
casL'>  felt  prompted  to  give  all  their  time  and  attention  to  the  nati\  cs. 

That  the  prejudice  is  acquired,  or  more  often  affected,  is  acknowl- 
edged by  many  of  the  best  educated  and  most  thoughtful,  while 
the  ignorant  seldom  claim  to  possess  it.  and  even  themselves 
challenge  the  sincerity  of  those  who  do.  The  phenomenon  is  to 
be  observed  in  its  greatest  development  in  those  whose  education 
and  ability  are  meagre  or  defective,  but  who  from  vanity  or  other 
motives  make  great  intellectual  pretensions.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  fiercest  denunciations  of  Europeans  frequently  come  from 
persons  with  a  large  preponderance  of  white  blood.  How  flimsy 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  matter  rests  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  some  light-colored  people  manifest  the  greatest  zeal  for 
the  black  race  by  stirring  up  prejudice  against  the  white,  but  are 
notwithstanding,    exceedingly   proud   of  their  white  blood,  and  do 
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not  hesitate  to  assert  consequent  superiority  over  their  darker 
brethren,  which  pretensions  and  prejudice  are  met  by  more  •■pre- 
judice." and  so  on  down  through  all  the  shades  in  turn. 

To  those  acquainted  with  race  questions  in  America,  it  might 
appear  that  the  conditions  are  exactly  the  same  in  Liberia.  This 
would  he  a  serious  mistake  ;  compared  with  the  insane  hatred 
sometimes  manifested  between  the  races  in  the  South.  Liberia  is 
a  peaceful  Caanan.  Having  returned  to  his  fatherland,  and  seen 
for  himself  the  condition  of  the  native  African,  the  Afro-American 
very  properly  realizes  his  superiority.  Very  tew  Liberians  have 
done  what  it  might  have  been  expected  that  many  would  do. 
return  to  the  native  mode  of  existence.  Many  Liberians,  too,  have 
pleasant  memories  of  the  United  States,  contrasting  life  there  with 
the  privations  necessary  in  opening  up  a  new  country.  In  other 
words,  being  removed  from  the  clash  of  interests  which  engenders 
a  large  part  of  the  discord  and  bitterness  in  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  Liberia  have  resumed  more  or  less  of  the  natural  virtues 
of  their  race,  and  are  helping  to  demonstrate  that  the  chronic 
unrest  of  the  American  South  is  the  result  of  the  unnatural  condi- 
tions, at  least  as  far  as  the  negro  is  concerned. 

Thus  while  race  suspicion  is  still  a  factor  which  cannot  be  wisely 
ignored  in  philanthropic  work  in  Liberia,  it  is  evidently  on  the 
decrease.  Its  manifestations  have  also  become  more  or  less 
periodical.  Like  the  "Bloody  Shirt"  in  the  North  and  "Negro 
Domination  "  in  the  South,  it  is  one  of  the  sediments  of  the  past 
into  which  politicians  are  accustomed  to  dive  to  hide  their  own 
deficiency  of  ideas  and  muddle  the  issues  generally. 

But  however  a  white  man  may  be  distrusted,  the  distrust  of  a 
negro  newly  arrived  in  Liberia  is  several  times  greater.  Suspicions 
which  would  scarcely  be  entertained  without  cause  in  the  case  of 
a  white  man  will  be  readily  believed  in  the  case  of  a  negro,  who 
must  live  much  longer  in  Liberia  ami  behave  himself  quite  as  well 
before  he  can  gain  the  same  amount  of  confidence.  Neglect  of 
these  facts  and  others  related  is  another  cause  of  the  failure  of 
Missionary  efforts  in  Liberia. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  ill-feeling  toward  "new-comers"  has 
no  doubt,  been  engendered  by  numerous  intellectually  untrained 
and  constitutionally  untruthful  negroes  who  have  visited  Liberia  in 
all  capacities,    from  United  States  Ministers  down  to  assisted  emi- 
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grants,  and  who  have  returned  to  America  to  publish  luxuriant 
fabrications  about  the  country  and  people  of  Liberia.  A  recent  case 
which  is  at  present  (March  1895)  the  occasion  of  a  manifestation 
of  feeling  is  that  of  .Mrs.  Amanda  Smith.  Sonic  years  since  (1882- 
(8y  1  Mrs.  Smith  visited  Liberia  as  an  evangelist.  During  her 
extended  stay  she  was  most  hospitably  treated,  and  entertained  in 
private  families  nearly  the  whole  time.  She  has  seen  lit  to  repay 
this  kindness  by  writing;!  book  of  cant,  gossip,  and  personal  re- 
criminations. A  lady  by  whose  family  she  "was  entertained  more 
than  halt"  of  the  seven  vears.  and  who  paid  all  of  Mrs.  Smith's  ex- 
penses on  a  trip  to  the  C'anarv  Islands  is  said  to  be  described  as  a 
-nake  which  appeared  in  a  dream.  So  apparent  are  the  ignorance 
and  indirection  that  the  mailer  would  perhaps  have  met  an  early 
oblivion    had    not     His  1  ip     i  ison    felt    called    upon    to    answer 

certain  charges  against  th  1  pis  opal  Church  and  mission  at  Cape 
l'almas.  I  he  Hi>hop  c\  lentlv  and  professedly  does  not  relish  his 
task,  but  deems  a  repi\  11  ce>sarv  in  justice  to  the  foreign  friends 
and  supporters  oi  his  work.  llis  '"Open  Letter  to  Mrs.  Amanda 
Smith.  "Colored  Kvangelist'  is  a  pamphlet  ^(  over  40  pages.  It 
quotes  extensively  lrom  Mrs.  Smith's  book  and  convicts  her.  bv 
her  own  testimony,  ol  uncharitableness,  unjust  judgements,  and ol 
repeat"  u  infractions  ol  the  truth,  even  in  a  case  where  she  specifi- 
cally state-  that  she  was  an  eve-w  itness  of  events  which  happened 
on  the  Cavalla  River  while  she.  according  to  Bishop  Ferguson, 
was  at  (  ape  Pal  mas,  over  twenty  miles  away.  Indeed,  the  book 
is  so  full  of  inaccuracies  ^\  all  kinds  that  attention  would  be 
wasted,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Smith  enjoys  a  very 
consiil  Table  prominence  in  certain  religious  and  missionary  circles 
in  the  United  States,  and  would  probably  be  believed  in  preference 
to  a  great  deal  of  outside  testimony,  black  or  white.  Her  book 
has  been  highly  complimented  by  ministers  and  others  and  a 
(while)  bishop  wrote  the  introduction  for  it.  Vet  it  is  perfectly 
evident  to  thos«  who  have  seen,  whai  she  pretends  to  describe  that 
Mrs.  Smith  is  an  illiterate  woman  without  the  ability  to  tell  the 
truth,  whatever  her  intentions  may  liavt  been.  That  she  is  one 
ol  the  most  prominent  and  widely  Known  woman  of  her  race  is  a 
great  misfortune  to  all  concerned,  Mrs.  Smith  included.  She  is 
evidently  the  victim  of  a  body  of  religious  specialists  in  the  United 
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States,  whose  exclusive  attention  to  spiritual  pathology  has 
rendered  them  especially  susceptable  to  deception.  With  the  ready 
imitative  power  of  her  race  Mrs.  Smith  has  adopted  the  Shibboleths 
of  this  band,  and  no  matter  what  or  how  evident  her  deficiencies 
may  be,  they  are  completely  overlooked,  and  her  hook  is  hailed 
as  an  inspiration.  The  following-  quotation  shows  with  what 
ectasy  it  was  received  by  a  white  Doctor  of  Divinity  : 

AUTO-BIOGRAPHY  OF  AMANDA  SMITH. 

"Ho!  ho!  Amanda  Smith  has  flowered  up  into  a  woman  of 
letters — a  veritable  literatus  and  authoress.  A  neat  and  well 
enough  written  book  lies  before  me.  It  is  the  Life  and  Travels  <>/' 
Mrs.  Amanda  Smith — a  wonder  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a 
history  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  the 
age.  Amanda  Smith  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  Christianity — 
a  walking  textbook— an  object  lesson.  Nothing  hut  Divine  Grace 
could  stoop  so  low  or  lift  so  high. 

The  hook  is  written  in  the  simple  colloquial  style  of  her  race, 
and  salted  all  through  with  pure  religion  and  elevated  thoughts. 
There  is  no  bombast,  no  exaggeration,  no  egotism,  onlv  an  unvar- 
nished  story  showing  how  God  can  exalt  the  lowly."' 

,      Rev.   A.    Lou  rev,    1 ).    D. 
Divine  Life.  November,   1893. 

Here  are  two  unvarnished  grains  of  this  pure  religious  salt: 

"Just  as  we  were  about  to  sing  Brother  S sprang  to    his    feet 

and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  'But  you  must  go  through! 
You  must  go  through!  Victory!  Victory!  Victory!'  He  went 
ovei  the  tops  of  the  seats  like  a  streak  of  light.  I  tried  to  catch 
him.  1  was  afraid  he  would  kill  himself.  But  he  swung  from  my 
grasp  as  though  he  had  been  oiled'  (p.  444). 

'•When  the  Holy  Ghost  struck  her,  she  whirled  like  a  top,  round 
and  round  and  round!  We  could  not  touch  her.  She  went  jus 
like  a  streak  through  the  bush  out  into  the  street.  I  thought  she 
would  kill  herself.  <  )h,  I  was  frightened.  As  she  rolled  over,  she 
kept  saving:  'Glory,  glory,  glory  to  fesus!  (dory!'  The  sisters 
followed  after  her.  and  tried  to  hold  her,  but  could  not.  By  and 
by  she  sprang  up  all  at  once,  and  didn't  she  shout!  " 
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These  are  evidently  quite  too  much  for  Bishop  Ferguson.  He 
says:  "From  such  [experiences]  we  need  to  pray,  as  in  our  Litany. 
'Good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 

"I  frankly  admit  that  if  we  are  to  be  weighed  in  such  balances 
as  these  we  shall  be  found  wanting." 

Yet  the  disadvantages  of  work  in  Africa  are  such  that  it  is  really 
necessary  to  notice  charges  brought  by  such  an  irresponsible 
party.  So  Bishop  Ferguson  proceeds  to  a  formal  denial,  and  adds 
a  statement  of  the  needs  of  his  field  which  missionaries  of  all  deno- 
minations might  well  consider. 

"Such  is  the  reputation  that  you  [Mrs.  Smith]  bear  and  your 
standing  in  certain  circles,  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  what- 
ever statements  you  are  pleased  to  make  must  be  true,  whoever 
might  be  the  victim  of  your  allegations.'' 

"Since  the  establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Mission  here  no  such 
tirade  has  ever  before  appeared  in  print  against  it:  and  it  your 
allegations  are  true,  all  the  civilized  world  should  demand  its  ex- 
tinction. " 

"Now,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Africian  Mission  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  1  positively  deny  the  allegations  which 
you  have  made  against  us.  as  above  quoted." 

"1  fear  that  your  coming  to  Cape  Pal  mas  has  been  productive  ot 
much  evil.  A  decided  change  as  regards  the  bearing  of  Christians 
of  your  denomination  towards  us  has  marked  your  visit  here. 

"Coming  here,  bearing  such  a  reputation  tor  holiness  and  zeal  in 
the  service  of  God,  which  made  it  possible  for  you  to  exercise  a 
great  influence  for  good,  it  would  have  redounded  to  your  ever- 
lasting credit,  had  you  sought  to  promote  Christian  love  and 
union. 

"In  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  a  greater  need  of  love  and 
union  among  professed  Christians  than  here  in  this  heathen  land. 
Besides  the  importance  of  concerted  action  to  overcome  the 
powers  of  darkness,  incalculable  evil  is  done  to  the  detriment  of 
the  cause  of  Christ  when  the  Gospel  is  presented  to  the  heathen  as 
a  system  which  tolerates  sectarian  strife  and  enmity: — when  they 
are  taught  that  all  the  rancor  and  strife,  to  which  they  were  given, 
and  which  led  to  endless  domestic  feuds  and  tribal  wars,  keeping 
the  country  always  in  a  state  of  commotion,    are   not   contrary   to 
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the  requirements  of  the  religion  of  [esus  Christ;  but  that  they  may 

be  Christians  and  still  hate,   'bite  and  devour  one  another. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  the  need  in  Liberia  of  sober  and  sen- 
sible people.  One  ignorant  and  irresponsible  person  like  Mrs.  smith 
can  do  more  harm    in  a  few    months    than   a    cultured    and    faithful 
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man  like  Bishop  Ferguson  can  undo  in  a  whole  life-time,  though  it 
mav  be  hoped  that  the  present  case  is  hardly  so  serious.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  every  stranger  who  requites  kindness  by  mis- 
representation makes  the  welcome  of  those  who  come  after  less 
cordial. 
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I  he  fcicl  "I  general  preference  for.  and  greater  confidence  in 
wliite  assistance,  especially  in  religious  and  educational  work,  is 
ignored  l>y  most  philanthropists,  and  even  when  recognized,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  race,  rather  than  as  a  manifes- 
tation  «>i  practical  common  sense.  Everv  honest  negro  or  white 
man  w  ho  has  gi\  en  die  matter  a  moment's  thought  knows  that  the 
presumption  ol  intellectual  training  ami  enlightened  character  is  in 
the  ilireclion  ol  the  white  race.  i'o  suppose  an  intelligent  negro 
to  he  unable  to  comprehend  the  fact  is  itself  an  implication  of  im~ 
becility  under  which  he  is  justly  indignant,  hut  at  the  same  time 
speechless,  because  the  race  pride  which  pliflanthrbpv  is's6:ahxi6us 
to  inculcate  should  render  him  blind  to  any  deficiencies  in  a  man 
lit  his  own  color.  <  hie  ol  the  greatest  hinderances  to  the  progress 
ot  the  race  at  the  present  dav  is  this  unwise  policy  ot  crowding  in- 
competent and  untrained  persons  into  positions  ot  responsibility 
and  prominence,  simply  because  thev  are  negroes,  when  wdiite 
met  ol  the  same  qualifications  would  never  be  considered  possible 
candidates.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  severest  crosses  which  the 
ne*;     >  .al    culture    and    character    must    bear.      No    matter    how 

v  eat  his   ability    or   exalted,    his   virtue   may    be,    he   will   scarcely 
eseap     the  implication  that  he  holds  his  official   station  -<n;.  position 

the   community    bv    the  same    tenure    as    his    incompetent    col" 

'■*.<. 
lea  trues  or  co-workers,  who  appreciate  neither  their  own  dcfftjicncR  - 
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nor  hi?  superiority,  and  who  will  always  manifest  towards  bun   an 
attitude  ol  petty  jealousy  or  offensive  familiarity.  vf 

Liberia  s  origin  and  history  are  a  sufficient  explanation  oi  tie 
present  condition  in  this  and  other  respects,  and  it-must  also  be 
confessed,  as  far  as  concerns  wdiite  men.  that  the  attitude  oi  the 
I.iberian  public  has  been  justified  much  too  often.  Missionaries 
and  others  have  given  way  to  personal  motives  and  trivial  annoy- 
ances so  frequently  as  to  destroy  confidence,  had  any  cxi-^&U.  It 
will  do  no  good  to  assail  the  people  ot  Liberia  for  their  ■a'pjpiurent 
folly  in  particular  cases:  the  great  majority  would,  no  doubt,  assume 
a  different  attitude  were  there  sufficient  general  ground  ior-smioing. 
The  extreme  complication  ot  the  situation  must  not.  however,  be 
overlooked  bv  those  interested  in  any  sort  ol  good  work  in 
Liberia,  lest  unreasonable  expectations  oi  results  lead,  to  disiip" 
poiiitment  and  despa  i . 


MONROVIA    AND  ST.    PAUL'S'  RIVER. 


Before  going  to  Monrovia,  I  read  various  accounts  of  Monrovia 
calculated  to  give  the  idea  that  the  town  consisted  merely  of  a  few 
scattered  houses  hidden  in  dense  thickets  which  had  completely 
overgrown  what  had  formerly  been  streets.  This  is  as  far  wron«- 
as  other  statements  to  the  effect  that  Monrovia  is  a  flourishing  city 
of  12,000  or  14.000  inhabitants.  The  fact  is  that  Monrovia  is  a 
quiet  village  of  perhaps   2,500   people.      If  the   population    of  the 
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neighboring  Krootown  is  reckoned  in,  the  number  will  be  at  least 
doubled.  The  soil  of  Cape  Mesurado  and  the  adjoining  hills  is 
mostly  loo  rockv  tor  cultivation:  in  many  places  nothing  but 
jagged  rocks  are  found  when  the  tangled  mass  of  vegetation  has 
been  removed.  These  facts  prevent  the  existence  of  many  sue. 
cessful  farms  in  the  vicinitv    <>t  Monrovia,  and  hence  there  is  little 
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object  in  clearing  land  bevond  what  is  used  for    vards   and    streets. 

Thus  it  happens  that  many  of  the  streets  of   Monrovia,    if   followed 

out.  lead  into  dense  thickets   of  tropical   vegetation,   hut   this  does 

not  affect    the  fact    that    there   are   several    miles    of  open    streets. 
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Weeds,  trees  and  vines  grow  with  wonderful  luxuriance,  and  arc 
Cut  several  times  a  year.  The  entire  absence  of  beasts  of  burden 
and  wheeled  vehicles  has  not  necessitated  the  proper  grading  of 
the  streets,  and  allows  grass  to  grow  except  in  the  walks  and  foot- 
paths. Ofcourse,  this  appears  very  strange  and  un progressive. 
Residents  of  .Monrovia   have,    however,    the   consolation   of   being 
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free  from  noise,  dust  ami  bad  smells.  There  is  also  none  of  the 
glaring  light  so  uncomfortable  in  tropical  cities  with  paved  or  dusty 
streets.  As  shade-trees,  there  are  many  beautiful  mangoes  and 
cocoanuts  and  many  other  species  in  less  numbers.  There  are 
many    well-built    and    comfortable   houses,    some    with    well-kept 
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yards  and  gardens.  The  site  of  Monrovia  is  one  of  great  natural 
beauty,  and  there  is  every  encouragement  for  keeping  the  materia] 
development  in  the  line  of  the  natural  possibilities.  The  business 
portion  of  the  town  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  being  loo  much 
neglected.  The  lines  of  the  streets  are  not  being  preserved,  and  it" 
the  present  process  continues,  the  result  will  be  a  disorderly  col- 
lection ol  very  miscellaneous  structures.  In  some  places  there 
are  unsightly  pits  and  pools  Hooded  at  high  tides.  A>  me  water  is 
salt,  these  are  perhaps  not  as  dangerous  as  they  look.  It  verv 
frequently  happens  that  visitors  to  the  coast  land  from  the  steamers. 
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Residence  and  Grounds  of  Mr.  Dscosses,  S!.  Pauls  River. 


walk  through  Krootown  and  along  the  "waterside  and  return  to 
Kurope  and  America  to  give  their  impressions  of  Liberia.  How- 
ever unjust  and  mistaken  the  reports  of  such  may  be,  it  would  be 
better  policy  to  make  that  part  of  the  town  more  respectable  in 
appearance.  The  puddles  are  not  an  advantage,  and  the  cost  ol 
filling  them  up  need  not  be  considerable. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  Monrovia  is  the  lack  ol  a 
sufficient  water  supply.  There  arc  numerous  wells,  but  most  of 
them  are  very  shallow.      They  have   to  be  put  down  through  rock, 
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and  by  the  crude  methods  employed,  the  work  is  very  expensive. 
A  colonist,  with  experience  and  machinery  for  drilling  wells 
through  rock,  would  be  a  useful  citizen  for  Manrovia  to  secure. 
However,  most  of  the  year  the  water  supply  is  ample,  the  deficiency 
being  felt  only  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  that  is  during  March 
and  April.  The  subterranean  supply  would  in  all  probability  be 
sufficient  if  the  wells  were  deep  enough  to  reach  it.  and  is  of  good 
quality. 

Krootown  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  .Monrovia  proper.  The 
native  conditions  are  very  slightly  modified  by  the  close  proximity 
of  civilization.      With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  houses  are   all  of 
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the  native  style,  low  square  structures   with   walls  of  coarse   mats 
and  roof  of  palm-thatch. 

European  dress  is  being  gradually  adopted,  but  the  great  major 
ity  of  the  population  is  thoroughly  savage  in  the  sense  of  being 
primitive.  Civilization  is,  however,  taking  hold.  In  many  of  the 
houses  are  to  be  found  lamps,  dishes  and  pictures,  such  as  they 
are.  The  people  show  good  judgment  in  not  adopting  European 
dress  to  a  greater  degree,  for  it   is   entirely   unsuited   to   their  needs 
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rind  methods  of  life.     The  civilized  part  of  the  population  of  Liberia 
wears  too  many  clothes.      By  persistently  following  such  a  course. 
In    I  ibcrians  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  need  the  super- 
fluous   covering.      Indeed,    they   have   in   many    cases     produced 
tintl  perpetuated  an  invalid  condition,  so  that  to  remove   the  cloth- 
ing would  require  caution  in  order  not  to  suffer  from   the  change, 
tlif   Kroo  people  are  mostly  not   burdened   with   a   superfluity   of 
i  loiliinir,  although  the  wearing  of  one  or  two  of  the  garments  of  a 
civilized  outfit  is  very  common. 


Bridge  near  Clay  Ashland. 

J'lom  Monrovia  the  St.  Paul's  River  is  reached  by  passing  for 
eight  miles  through  Stockton  Creek,  a  narrow,  crooked  bayou. 
Thib  is  lined  on  both  sides  for  a  large  part  of  the  distance  with 
mangrove,  at  intervals  interspersed  with  Pandanus,  one  of  the 
<-.(  re w- palms,  in  Liberia  generally  called  "Dragon's  Blood."  The 
bfiiikH  of  Stockton  Creek  are  of  course  uninhabited  except  for 
,11,  occasional  native  settlement  in  places  where  the  ground  is 
liif^li  enough  to  permit  of  cultivation.  The  banks  of  St.  Paul's 
River  are  high  and  the  swamps  cease  at  the  end  of  Stockton 
C'ir<k.      For  twenty  miles   there  is  a  broad   navigable   river,  W*ith 
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many  farms  ami  grounds  Due  <>t  the  best  kept  places  on  the 
river  is  that  of  Mr.  Decosses.  The  various  settlements  alone 
the  river  are  not  villages  in  the  American  sense,  hut  are  clusters 
of  farms  with  township  government.  Caldwell  is  the  first  settle- 
ment at  the  right  going  up.  Clay  Ashland  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  village,  there  being  stores  and  houses  near  together.  It  has 
also  the  only  hill  near  the  river.  Scattered  over  the  hill  are  num- 
erous white  quartz  boulders.  Some  "geologist"  pronounced 
these  "limestone,"  and  various  ineffectual  attempts  at  burning 
them  were  made,  fust  above  Clay  Ashland  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic bridges  of  the  country — passable  for  foot  passengers,  but 
not  adapted  to  the  use  of  blasts  of  burden. 

Arthington  is  coi  sidered   to  he   the   most   flourishing 
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settlement  in  the  St.  Pauls  region,  if  not  in  all  Liberia.  It  has  ex- 
panded as  far  as  is  possible  without  the  introduction  of  beasts  ot 
burden.  Several  square  miles  ^i  coffee  are  under  cultivation,  and 
many  evidences  of  prosperity  are  present.  With  the  introduction 
of  improved  means  of  transportation  the  whole  region  <>t  Arthing- 
ton, Mt.  Coffee  and  Careysbui'g  might  become  an  important  be- 
(rinning  toward  the  settlement  and  improvement  ot  the  interior. 
Behind  Arthington  and  .Alt.   Coffee   the   conditions  are    entirely 
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primitive,  the  natives  having  been  very  little  influenced  in  their 
modes  of  lite  by  the  proximitv  of  civilization.  Still,  many  of  the 
did  things  have  passed  away,  the  tribal  organizations  have  been 
largely  broken  up,  and  superstitions  have  lost  much  of  their 
fierceness,  though  clung  to  w  itli  the  greatest  tenacity,  even  in  spite 
of  the  advantages  of  missions  and  schools. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  behind  the  last  Liberian  settlers  the 
proximitv  ot  another  socictv  1ms  no  longer  anv  appreciable  force. 
The  natives  barricade  their    town--    and    ;:  il  in    wars    which 

sometimes  extend  down  to  th  ■  borders  oi  setth  inents.  The  bar- 
ricaded towns  have  the  appearance  oi  enormous  chicken-vards. 
The  barricades  are  constructed,  as  mav  be  jtul  rom  the  photo- 
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graphs,  entirely  of  wood    ingt.    iouslv  held  together  by  wild  vines, 
or  as  they  are  usually  called  "•count;)-  rope.'" 

In  former  times  mission  stations  were  projected  far  back  in  the 
interior,  even  to  Boporu,  abi  !  9  miles  from  the  coast.  It  was 
never  found  possible  to  aetua  v  establish  these  stations  ex cent  in 
a  few  cases  and  then  thev  wci  1  ot  m;  '  d  except  for  very 
brief  periods.      The  interioi    \         probablv    not   be   penetrated   by 
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Christianity  until  more  or  less  civilization  is  also  carried.  The 
problem  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  discussing  colonization, 
merely  one  of  transportation. 

Among  the  Golahs,  and  in  tact  all  the  interior  tribes,  houses 
are  almost  invariably,  constructed  with  the  walls  plastered  with 
clay,  and  a  Golan  town  has  an  entirely  different  appearance  from 
a  Kroo  town. 


RECENT  HISTORY  OF  LIBERIA  COLLEGE. 

As  noted  in  the  last  report  the  affairs  of  Liberia  College  were  in 
fulv  [894  apparently  at  a  crisis.  A  statement  of  the  condition 
of  instruction  and  discipline  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  faculty. 
The  allegations  of  this  paper*  were  explicit  and  carefully  detailed, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Executive  Committee  would  take  imme- 
diate action  to  correct  the  abuses  and  render  unnecessary  further 
publicity  of  facts  so  fatal  to  any  high  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  local  management.  A  copy  of  the  faculty's  "•statement"  was 
left  with  Col.  A.  1  >.  Williams,  a  member  of  the  committee  resident 
in  Monrovia.  It  had  been  my  intention  tosendcopies  to  theother 
members,  and  to  transmit  one  with  proper  formalities  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  committee.  This  1  was  prevented  from  doing  by  the 
fact  that  the  steamer  on  which  we  had  booked  passage  came  in 
some  days  ahead  of  schedule  time.  1  had,  however,  taken  occa- 
sion to  inform  other  members  of  the  committee  that  Colonel 
Williams  hail  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  a  communication  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  faculty  for  the  committee. 

i  e  result  showed  better  than  a  deliberately  prepared  experi- 
ment could  have  done  what  are  the  methods  and  principles  ot 
management  under  which  Liberia  College  has  not  progressed. 
\  though  the  committee  and  public  generally  knew  and  were 
accustomed  to  1  -  iss  the  facts  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
faculty's  ••statement.'  that  paper  was  brought  before  the  committee 
in  the  face  of  opposition,  and  Colonel  Williams  has  been  severely 
criticised  for  insisting  on  its  being  read.  The  committee  refused 
to  take  action  on  the  ground  that  the  document  had  not  been  trans- 
mitted with  sufficient  formality.  What  is  of  more  importance,  no 
action  was  taken  calculated  to  remove  the  various  abuses,  but  the 
committee  did  not  hesitate  to  exceed  its  powers  by  passinga  reso- 
lution which  resulted  in  the  immediate  resignation  of  Professor 
Arthur  Barclay,  the  oldest  officer  of  the  college,  and  the  one  best 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  its  management.  Professor  Perry, 
though  then  living  at  the  College,  gave  notice  that  he  would  be 
responsible  no  longer  for  the  discipline  of  the  students,  the  inaction 
ol  the  committee  having  lelt-him  no  means  of  enforcing  authority. 

'Quoted  in  part  in  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  <>i  Liberia  College. 
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Had  the  condition  of  affairs  been  less  serious,  the  refusal  of  the 
committee  to  take  action  might  appear  in  a  less  unfavorable  light; 
the  issues  were,  however,  so  placed  that  by  refusing  to  consider  the 
representations  and  recommendations  of  its  faculty,  the  committee 
definitely  assumed  responsibility  for  the  vicious  conditions. 

The  statement  to  the  committee  was  understood  by  those  who 
prepared  it  to  be  one  of  a  series  of  definite  efforts  toward  bringing 
some  order  out  of  the  chaos  from  which  the  affairs  of  Liberia  Col- 
lege have  never  emerged.  That  progress  has  been  made  may, 
under  the  circumstances,  appear  doubtful,  but  it  may  be  useful, 
nevertheless,  to  show  that  care  has  been  taken  to  move  always  in 
one  direction  and  not  wander  aimlessly  about.  The  issue  which 
the  faculty  consistently  followed  was,  in  the  words  of  the  "state- 
ment."'that,  "During  vacations  and  frequently  at  other  times  the 
students  are  left  entirely  to  their  own  devices,  without  any  super- 
vision whatever.'"  At  any  time  and  in  any  country  this  would  be 
considered  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  confidence  reposed  by 
parents  in  those  to  whom  the  education  of  their  children  is  entrus- 
ted; in  Liberia  the  local  conditions  render  the  responsibility  as 
great  as  possible. 

In  Januaiy,  1894.  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  studentsattheCollege 
without  care  or  oversight;  they  could  learn  only  idleness  and  worse. 
During  the  first  term  (Feb.  i — Apr.  15)  the  students  were,  except 
during  recitations,  without  oversight.  The  lack  of  water-supply 
at  the  college  and  the  sickness  of  Professor  Brown  were  the  most 
important  explanations  offered  when  the  matter  was  brought  up  in 
a  meeting  of  the  faculty.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  term  (May) 
Professor  Brown  died.  The  question  of  electing  his  successor  was 
immediately  raised,  but  the  faculty  felt  so  keenly  the  need  of 
someone  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  theCollege 
and  have  charge  of  the  building  and  students  during  vacations  ami 
holidays,  that  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Executive 
Committee  to  defer  action  long  enough  to  consider  the  plan  of 
securing  a  professor  from  the  United  States,  who  should  be  free 
trom  all  business  or  professional  interests  in  Liberia  and  able  to 
give  the  college  his  undivided  attention.  This  idea  was  disapproved 
by  some  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  faculty's  \ 
resolution  was  suppressed  thus  prevening  formal  action 
by    the    committee,    although    all   had    favored    the    plan    when 
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it  was  under  discussion  in  the  meeting  of  the  faculty.  It  was  thus 
made  apparent  that  under  the  present  laws  and  management  the 
faculty  would  lie  powerless  to  effect  any  reforms,  although  the 
desire  to  do  so  was  evident.  Hence  the  direct  appeal  to  the  com- 
mittee involved  in  the  faculty  "statement." 

When  we  returned  to  Liheria  in  December  1'rofessor  Barclay  had 
resigned,  and  the  instruction  in  mathematics  was  being  supplied 
by  "Sir.  P>  ].  K.  Anderson.  Mr.  Stevens,  agent  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Knglish.  The  discipline  of  the  institution  had.  if  possible,  still 
further  deteriorated,  and  if  current  reports  of  scandalous 
nature  were  not  true  the  credit  must  lie  with  the  students, 
for  they  are  under  neither  influence,  inducement,  nor  com- 
pulsion to  behave  well.  This  lack  of  moral  stimulus  is 
;!ic  fatal  thine;,  and  the  opportunities  of  learning  idleness  and  vice 
arc  much  greater  than  those  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 
Were  this  is  not  the  case, the  deficiencies  of  equipment  and  instruc- 
tion might  be  patiently  borne  with, under  the  idea  that  at  least  a  little 
good  is  being  done:  but  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  worse 
place  to  send  a  youth.  The  catalogue  of  things  that  are  wantii  g 
might  be  continued  to  ^reat  length,  and  would  include  everything 
supposed  to  render  schools  and  colleges  agencies  of  improvement. 

On  learning  of  the  committee's  practical  refusal  to  act,  it  ap- 
nea red  to  me  that  a  copy  of  the  faculty's  ''statement"  should  be 
placed  before  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  at  its  January  meeting.  Tin- 
other  subscribers,  however,  thought  it  sufficient  that  the  paper  had 
been  before  the  committee,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  bettor  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  matter  by  means  of  a  leit<  r. 
Shortly  afterward  President  Cheescman  assured  me  of  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  college,  and  expressed  confidence  that  the  Trustees 
were  ready  to  enter  upon  reforms.  The  President  also  d:scussed 
briefly  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  progress  for  the  insti- 
tution, and  requested  that  suggestions  of  methods  of  surmounting 
them  should  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees. 

My  opinion  had  been  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  refor- 
matory measures  were  initiated  by  the  Board,  but  the  President 
assured  me  that  much  more  could  be  expected  from  definite  sug- 
gestions, and  repeated  his  request.  This  was  also  seconded  by 
some  of  the  Trustees,  who  however  informed  me  that   important 
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action  would  probably  be  taken,  and  in  this  hope  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  rest  until  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  Nothing-  was  done 
at  the  regular  meeting,  and  rather  than  that  the  uncertainty  be 
continued  another  year,  the  following  letter  was  sent  in,  and  was 
read  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board,  January  17,  1895. 

TO   Till.   TRUSTEES   OF    LIBERIA    COl.l.ECE. 

Gentli  men: 

In  July  last,  members  of  the  Faculty  drew  up  a  "Statement  of  the  Present 
Condition  of  Liberia  College ."  That  paper  was  intended  for  the  Executive 
Committee  of  your  Honorable  Body,  but  I  was  prevented  by  accident  from 
transmitting  it  as  agent  of  the  New  York  State  Colonization  Society  with 
sufficient  formality  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

This  statement  is  now  before  me.  It  declares  that  the  scholarship,  disci- 
pline and  management  are  of  low  grade  and  wholly  inefficient,  and  gives 
numerous  details  as  a  basis  of  this  discouraging  view.  Among  these  may  be 
quoted  the  following: 

••Students  [*]  habitually   indulge   in   profane,     obscene,    and    rebellious 

language  in  the  college  building. 

"The  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  by  students  is  frequently  violated 
with  impunity. 

••Students  have  in  many  cases  absented  themselves  without  excuse  from 
recitations  and  examinations,  an  action  directly  contrary  to  the  rules. 

•Student-  having  rooms  at  the  College  observe  none  of  the  laws  regarding 
hours  of  absence  and  study,  and  frequently  indulge  in  boistrous  language 
and  other  disturbance  until  very  late  hours,  sometimes  until  midnight. 

"During  vacations  and  frequently  at  other  times  the  students  are  left  en- 
tirth  to  their  own  devices  without  any  supervision  whatever.  This  gives 
opportunity  for  disorder  of  any  sort,  opportunity  which,  according  to  public 
rumor,  lias  been  improved  by  indulgence  in  various  kinds  of  indecency  and 
immorality. 

"The  power  to  reform  these  abuses  is  lodged  by  the  Rules  in  the  Faculty, 
but  no  Faeultv  action  can  be  made  effective  without  the  presence  and  con- 
currence of  the  President." 

It  was  personally  known  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  that  the 
parents  of  many  of  the  students  had  sent  their  sons  to  college  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  under  wise  and  careful  discipline  and 
control,  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  their  college  course  they  might  return 
home  prepared  to  rill  honorable  and  responsible  positions  in  the  community. 
Especially  was  this  known  to  be  the  case  with  young  men  from  the 
Leeward  Counties,  and  the  Faculty  felt  that  a  grave  responsibility  had 
been  assumed  when  the  means  and  facilities  for  disdharging  it  were 
inadequate.  Jt  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  the  "statement"  referred  to 
was  concluded  as  follows  : 

"In  view  of  the  above  recited  facts,  we  can  explain  and  excuse  our  con- 
tinued connection  with  the  institution  only  on  the  ground  that  we  have 
hoped  for  something  better.  Reasons  for  such  hope  have  of  late  seemed  to 
grow  less,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  best  discharge  our  duty  to  the  institution 
by  stating  our  conviction  that  the  present  conditions  are  profitable  neither 
to  the  students,  the  Faculty,  nor  the  country,  and  that  unless  an  early  and 
radical  change  can  take  place  the  work  of  the  institution  will  cease  to  serve 
any  useful  purpose." 

"*The  lan^ua^e  of  the  "Statement'  furnished  no  ground  for  the  idea  that  all  il  e  stu- 
dents have  been  disorderly;  student*  with  the  instincts  of  k*  mien:  en  have  acted  as  such 
while  those-  lacking  in  this  res]  ect  have-  r.ot  heen  restrained." 
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■'We  would  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  we  see  no  hope  except  in  such  a 
radical  change  in  the  rules  and  administration  of  the  institution  as  will  make 
possible  harmonious  action  and  execution  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty." 

To  continue  the  present  conditions  can  only  give  the  impression  abroad 
that  the  people  of  Liberia  have  no  deep  interest  in  intellectual  improvement. 
This  I  believe  not  to  be  the  fact,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  in- 
ference being  drawn.  It  will  certainly  be  a  misfortune  if  it  should  be  found 
that  funds  bequeathed  for  the  work  of  education  in  Liberia  cannot  be  used 
in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  and  methods.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
in  Liberia  that  Trustees  of  funds  in  America  are  not  anxious  to  co-operate. 
This  is  entirely  a  mistake,  there  being  the  fullest  desire  to  contribute  to  anv 
real  and  practical  effort.  Such,  however,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  Liberia  College.  To  continue  to  use  funds  in  support 
of  an  idle  and  fruitless  institution  is  not  within  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the 
duties  of  such  Trustees,  and  to  perpetuate  the  present  conditions  here  will 
be  to  further  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  trust  funds.  It  would  seem 
that  no  one  in  Liberia  would  be  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  de- 
priving the  present  and  future  generations  of  Liberian  youth  of  the  bene- 
factions intended  to  be  theirs  perpetuallv. 

To  look  upon  the  present  methods  of'  college  government  and  manage- 
ment as  worthy  of  further  trial  after  the  Faculty  has  thus  declared  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  its  own  efforts  seems  scarcely  reasonable. 

The  'harmonious  action  and  execution"  for  which  the  Faculty  expresses 
a  desire  are  first  essentials  of  a  successful  educational  institution".  It  is  not 
impossible,  I  believe,  to  secure  this  Inarmonv among  the  interests  supporting 
the  College,  as  well  as  inside  the  Faculty.  "  Some  of  the  rules  of  the  College 
are  the  direct  cause  of  a  part  of  the  discord,  and  the  organization  and 
anomalous  relations  of  the  different  contributing  and  governing  interest 
have  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  After  a  careful  study 
of  the  matter,  I  cannot  see  how  the  institution  can  receive  anything  but 
benefit  from  a  complete  reorganization  under  principles  now  almost  univer- 
sally observed  in  the  management  of  institutions  of  higherlearning  Among 
such  principles  of  government  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  to  which 
are  added  a  few  suggestions  toward  their  practical  application  to  the  present 
needs. 

I.  The  President  to  be  directly  responsible  to  tin-  Local  and  Foreign 
Hoards  for  the  entire  work  and  management  of  the  institution,  and  to' be 

elected  with  the  expressed  concurrence  of  all  Boards  or  .Societies  contribut- 
ing funds  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

II.  The  Facn/ty  to  have  entire  control  of  the  internal  management  of 
the  College,  including  the  discipline  and  courses  of  study,  subject  only  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  College  proposed  bv  the  Faculty  and  adopted  bv  the 
Board  of  Trustees 

III.  'The  Faculty  to  elect  its  own  officers  excepting  the  President,  and 
proceed  according  to  rules  adopted  by  the  Faculty  itself,  subject  only  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  College,  as  above. 

IV.  The  President  to  nominate  all  members  of  his  Faculty  and  have  the 
power  of  appointing  new  Professors  for  one  vear,  to  till  vacancies  in  estab- 
lished chairs  or  subordinate  positions.  This  last  prerogative  will  make  it 
easier  to  secure  the  services  of  professors  from  abroad. 

V.  President  and  Professors  to  be  regularly  elected  for  terms  of  five 
years,  subject  to  indefinite  re-election.  The  re-election  of  anv  officer  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  electing,  except  that  the 
President  may  not  re-appoint  the  same  person  to  the  same  position  without 
the  special  consent  of  the  Board' of  Trustees. 

VI.  Societies  or  Hoards  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  College  to  be 
invited  to   appoint  delegates  or   agents   to   sit  with  the   local   Foard  of 
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Trustees.  This  would  insure  an  opportunity  of  having  the  wishes  and 
intensions  of  all  interested  parties  made  known,  and  tend  to  avoid  the 
misunderstandings  which  have  always  existed. 

So  general  is  the  recognition  of  these  principles  abroad,  that  there  need 
be  little  doubt  that  the  American  interests  concerned  will  consent  to  any 
readjustment  necessary  to  their  incorporation  into  the  policy  of  the 
institution.  Many  details  of  the  present  laws  of  the  College  would,  of 
course,  need  amendment,  should  your  Honorable  Body  decide  upon  a 
reformed  policy,  but  the  changes  would,  I  believe,  be  warranted  by  the 
improvement  tot>e  expected. 

Monrovia,  January  9th.  1S95. 

In  the  interest  of  clearness  attention  may  be  called  again  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  charter  and  by-laws  of  the  college  are  in  such 
an  unorganized  state,  and  so  contradictory  and  vague  even  in 
case>  where  they  are  apparently  explicit,  that  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  the  different  governing  bodies  and  officers  are 
practically  undefined  Thus  the  position  of  president  is,  strictly 
speaking,  untenable,  for  that  officer  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  liable  to  interference  in  any  matter 
from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  vital.  There  is  also  a  ridiculous 
provision  for  an  appeal  to  the  committee  by  students  who  have 
been  expelled,  so  that  the  institution  is  liable  at  any  time  to  the 
disturbance  of  protracted  litigation. 

The  president  must  furthermore  bear  all  the  responsibility  of 
faculty  action,  and  may  be  obliged  to  directly  concur  in  measures 
to  which  he  is  opposed,  with  the  alternative  of  antagonizing  his 
whole  faculty  by  refusing  to  approve  what  all  favor.  Thus  even 
if  all  concerned  had  honestly  endeavored  to  carry  out  their 
different  ideas,  the  result  could  have  been  only  discord  and 
failure  until  a  complete  reorganization  had  been  effected.  It  is 
perhaps  a  consequence  of  having  attempted  so  long  to  operate  the 
institution  under  these  disadvantages,  that  a  policy  of  doing 
nothing  has  become  habitual,  and  few  seem  to  realize  that  any- 
thing better  is  possible.  So,  in  entire  conformity  with  previous 
experiences,  no  action  was  taken  calculated  to  show  the  position 
of  the  Trustees  upon  the  suggestion  submitted  in  my  letter,  but 
the  question  was  raised  that  their  adoption  would  necessitate  a 
revision  of  the  charter  of  the  college,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  As  this 
will  occur  in  January,  1  Sq6,  when  the  Legislature  will  have  adjoined, 
no  changes  in  the  charter  could  be  made  until  December,  1897,80 
that,   speaking  practically,   the  disposition  of  the   matter  by   the 
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Board  of  Trustees  is  equivalent  to  an  invitation  to  wait  two  rears 
or  more.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  wait  than  to  do  anything- 
rash,  but  as  the  present  experiment  has  been  a  recognized  failure 
for  about  forty  years,  it  would  seem  that  some  change  could  be 
made  without  serious  danger  of  precipitancy.  Had  the  Board 
desired  to  adopt  any  of  these  or  other  improvements,  a  decision 
to  that  effect  would  have  made  it  possible  to  enter  at  once  upon 
the  necessary,  negotiations,  and  any  desired  amendments 
to  the  charter  could  have  been  placed  before  the  Legislature  in 
December  of  the  present  year.  Even  this  delay  would  be 
unnecessary  if  all  interested  should  agree  to  put  into  operation 
any  measure  of  improvement. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Board  some  of  the  members  justified 
the  refusal  to  act,  by  declaring  that  my  letter  constituted  a 
demand  that  the  entire  management  of  the  college  be  turned  over 
to  the  American  societies  !  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
a  construction  could  be  placed,  but  the  matter  is  easily  explain- 
able by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  intelligent 
men  in  Liberia,  openly  and  emphatically  declare  the  opinion  that 
the  college  will  never  succeed  under  the  local  management,  ami 
have  repeatedly  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Trustees  themselves 
would  request  the  American  societies  to  take  entire  charge.  ( )n 
attention  being  called  to  the  disadvantages  unavoidable  under 
such  em  arrangement,  the  reply  has  been  that  matters  could  be  no 
worse  than  now  and  might  be  better,  improvement  being  most 
improvable  under  the  present  management. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  some  members  of  the 
Liberian  Board  are  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  the  college,  and 
also  greatly  desire  that  the  devolopment  may  go  on  as  far  as 
possible  under  national  auspicies.  This  attitude  is  certainly  the 
best  in  theory,  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  present  conditions  and  needs.  It  seems  that  the 
careful  consideration  of  details  necessary  to  successful  manage- 
ment under  the  difficult  conditions  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  so  necessary  if  the  wisdom  of  an  honest 
policy  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  Liberia  were  more  clearly 
appreciated,  along  with  the  propriety  of  ceasing  to  interfere  in 
particulars  which  can  be  properlv  dealt  with  only  by  those  who 
have  the  work  of  the  institution  immediatelv  in  hand. 
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On  the  21st  of  January,  Chief  Justice  Z.  B.  Roberts,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  left  with  me  an  informal  paper  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  the  recommendations  of  my  letter  to  the  board, 
and  it  was  desired  to  know  whether  the  American  societies  would 
he  likely  to  receive  the  proposition  favorably.  As  this  paper 
touches  on  several  matters  of  interest  on  both  sides  it  may  be 
well  to  introduce  it  here. 

''Articles  of  agreement  touching  the  interest  of  Liberia  College,  t"  lie 
confirmed  by  the  local  Board  and  the  foreign  Boards  and  Societies 
interested. 

i.  The  College  to  remain,  as  established,  a  national  Institution,  in 
Monrovia,  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  Boards  and  Societies 
concerned. 

•j.  The  foreign  Boards  of  Donation  shall  be  invested  with  the  power  to 
appoint  the  President  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Board  in  Liberia. 

;.  The  Local  Board  in  Liberia,  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  the  Vice- 
President.  Treasurer,  Secretaries  and  Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Liberia  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  elect  all  beneficiary  students. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  elect  the  Principal  of  the  Preparatory 
Department,  fix  his  salary,  and  dismiss  him  where  appears,  in  their 
judgment,  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing. 

r>.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Faculty  to  institute  and 
establish  rules  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Liberian  Board. 

7.  'I'he  President  shall  make  suitable  annual  reports,  in  writing,  to  the 
Liberian  Board,  in  the  city  of  Monrovia. 

S.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  any 
unfaithful,  immoral,  or  obnoxious  officer,  or  member  of  the  Facultv,  and  to 
nmve,  or  memoralize  the  foreign  B<  aids,  for  good  cause  shown,  to  supplv 
his  place.  In  case  of  obstinate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  Boards  to 
(ill  the  vacancy  thus  made  by  such  dismissal  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  said 
vacancy,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Liberia  Board. 

i).  The  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  shall  make  monthly 
reports  to  the  Executive  Committee,  of  the  status  of  that  department." 

It  was  naturally  a  gratification  to  see  indications  of  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  these  proposals  may  yet  serve  their  purpose  as  a 
basis  of  negotiations.  In  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost  1 
wrote  an  immediate  reply,  but  judge  Roberts  was  very  busy  with 
his  judicial  duties  and  shortly  after  returned  to  his  home  at 
Sinou,  so  that  nothing  further  was  clone.  The  paper  quoted  was. 
however,  discussed  more  or  less  among  the  Trustees  resident  in 
Monrovia,  but  with  no  manifestation  of  unanimity,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  he  looked  upon  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty.  To 
me  it  seemed  that  some  of  the  more  vital  deficiencies  were  not 
supplied,  as  explained  in  the  following  reply  : 
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Monrovia,  January  21st,  1895. 

Honorable  Z.  B.  ROBERTS,  Chief  Jistice. 
Dear  Sir  : 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  the  foreign  Boards 
would  or  would  not  favor  some  particular  change  in  the  methods  of  legisla- 
tion and  management  of  Liberia  College.  In  my  letter  to  the  local  Board 
of  Trustees  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  line  of  policy  calculated  to 
increase  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  institution.  The  recommenda- 
tions were  made  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  belief  that  thev  would  obviate 
some  of  the  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  of  the  College.  As 
stated  in  my  letter,  the  adoption  of  these  recommendations  would,  in  the 
interest  of  consistency,  involve  a  revision  of  the  law  of  the  College,  but  it 
was  not  supposed  that  an  amendment  of  the  Charter  would  be  necessary  if 
in  the  interests  of  the  work  any  of  the  Boards  should  choose  to  waive  a 
technical  right. 

The  paper  which  you  left  for  consideration  does  not,  on  the  whole 
appear  calculated  to  create  the  harmony  so  much  needed.  In  the  first  place 
it  seems  to  leave  unconsidered  the  most  important  principle — that  the 
President  should  have  power  commensurate  with  his  responsibilitv.  In 
the  consideration  of  such  questions  there  is  often  a  tendencv  to  proceed 
mostly  along  theoretical  lines.  The  management  of  the  College  is  a 
highlv  practical  matter.  Permit  me  to  point  out  what  appear  t<>  'me  to  be 
practical  difficulties  connected  with  some  of  the  propositions  of  your 
paper. 

1.  Resolutions  favoring  the  removal  of  the  College  have  been  passe*1,  at 
one  time  or  another,  I  think,  by  all  the  interested  Boards.  Such  removal 
is  not  now  practicable,  and  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  raising  the  question  at 
this  time. 

2.  The  principle  involved  in  this  article  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
contemplated  by  numbers  I  and  IV  of  my  letter,  with  the  omission  of  the 
idea  of  Presidential  responsibility.  There  is  also  a  serious  practical 
difficulty  resulting  from  the  lack  of  quick  communication  between  Liberia 
and  the  United  States.  Every  reasonable  facility  should  be  afforded  the 
President  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  institution  in  operation.  The 
negotiations  necessary  under  this  article  would  seriously  hamper  the  work. 
The  local  Board  would  scarcely  desire  to  give  carte  blanche  in  the  sense  of 
agreeing  to  confirm  any  and  every  appointment,  and  on  the  other  hand 
few  persons  could  be  induced  to  come  to  Liberia  while  their  engagement 
is  doubtful,  or  to  lose  time  in  the  United  States  during  the  interval 
necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  local  Board.  By  allowing  the 
President  to  appoint  for  one  year,  professors  who  would  then  be  subject  to 
election  by  the  Liberian  Board,  no  time  would  be  lost  and  the  election 
could  be  made  much  more  intelligently  than  is  possible  under  the  present 
conditions,  which  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  your  paper. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  with  the  power  of  appointment  so  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  Boards,  the  appointment  of  residents  of  Liberia 
would  not  be  facilitated.  That  such  persons  should  occupy  the  positions 
whenever  practicable  is  most  desirable.  The  foreign  Boards  are  not 
anxious  to  interfere  in  matters  which  may  be  settled  advantageously  in 
Liberia,  and  could  sufficiently  protect  their  interests  by  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  President,  if  the  power  of  nomination  were  in  his  hands. 

3.  X<>  reason  for  objection  is  evident. 

4.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  benefactions  are  not  distributed  with 
reference  to  the  ability  to  profit  by  them.  The  system  of  competitive 
examinations  is  well-nigh  universal  in  such  cases,  especially  in  State 
institutions,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  even  in  China.    The  method 
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has  the  further  advantage  of  eliminating  the  personal  element  and  avoiding 
pettv  jealousies.  It  would,  however,  be  highly  desirable  for  the  Executive 
Committee  to  designate  eandidates  for  such  examinations,  to  insure  their 
worthiness  to  receive  the  benefactions. 

5.  The  Preparatory  Department  is,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  Republic,  a  very  important  part  of  the  College  and  it  should 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  Collegiate  Department.  The 
Principal  should  be  an  educator  of  experience  and  ability,  and  have  a  seat 
in  the  Faculty.  This  would  make  it  desirable  that  he  be  appointed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Professors  of  the  College. 

6.  Seems  not  materially  different  from  II  of  my  letter. 

7.  Entirely  appropriate. 

S.  This  would,  it  seems  to  me,  require  an  amendment  of  the  charter,  for 
power  of  removal  is  now  vested  in  the  President  of  the  Republic,  in  the 
capacity  of  visitor  of  the  institution.  In  cases  of  flagrant  misdoing- 
extreme  measures  ought  most  certainly  to  be  employed  :  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  exceedingly  unwise  to  allow  differences  between  officers  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  to  become  matters  of  public  process.  In  the  case  of 
inefficient  or  undesirable  instructors,  sections  IV  and  V  of  my  letter 
provide  protection  against  the  election  of  such,  and  a  means  of  compara- 
tively earlv  relief  in  case  the  expectations  drawn  from  the  work  of  the 
first  vear  are  not  realized.  A  college  faculty,  above  all  other  bodies  of  men, 
ought  to  be  above  suspicion.  If  the  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  arc  to  be 
left  to  the  Foreign  Boards  a  reasonable  time  for  action  might  be  stated. 
after  the  expiration  of  which  the  Executive  Committee  would  be  competent. 

<>.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  quarterly  reports  would  be 
more  desirable,  both  to  the  Principal  and  the  Committee,  but  if  monthly 
reports  are  preferred,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
furnished. 

Finally,  1  would  express  the  hope  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  and 
mv  former  letter  it  be  understood  that  there  is  no  wish  to  insist  upon  any 
particular  form  of  statement  or  suggestions,  my  anxiety  being  entirely 
along  the  line  of  the  practical  success  of  the  College,  by  means  of  any  sort 
consistent  with  right  and  reasonable  principles  of  action. 

It  had  become  evident  that  the  President  the  Faculty,  the 
Committee  and  the  Trustees  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
effect  a  change,  and  there  seemed  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
indicated  in  the  Faculty's  Statement,  "  the  work  of  the  institution 
will  cease  to  serve  any  useful  purpose."  This  being  the  case, 
further  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  appeared  unjustifiable  and 
likely  to  delay  the  needed  change  for  the  better.  Hence  we 
attempted  nothing  in  the  way  of  instruction  at  the  College,  and 
gave  our  attention  to  scientific  work  and  the  experimental  farm. 
The  exercises  of  the  College  were  nominally  continued,  but  under 
worse  and  worse  conditions,  so  that  some  of  the  more  prominent 
and  progressive  citizens  assured  me  that  only  patience  is  needed 
to  see  an  early  end  of  the  present  regime.  The  lack  of  anything 
in  the  way' of  order,  discipline,  or  even  decency  at  the  College  is 
inure    than    ever  a    matter   of   common    knowledge.      The  state 
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appropriation  for  the  support  of  beneficiary  students   is   so   badlv 
managed  that  young  men  frequently  find  themselves  in  adesti"  ite 
and  even  starving   condition  among  strangers  whose  charity  ihev 
have     in    some    eases    been    eompelled    to   solicit.      In  one    such 
instance,   1    went  with  the   young   man   to    the    Secretary    ol    {he 
Treasury,    through     whose    department     the    appropriations    are 
drawn.      The  quarterly  advance  was  then   several   days  ovcrd  to, 
but  the  Treasury  Department  could   pay   the    money    only   on    ihe 
order  of  the  college  authorities,  which    had  not  been  forth.com 
That  the  student  might  not  longer  go  hungry  or  big, the  Secret. irv 
gave  him  a  few  dollars  which  should  be  repaid   when    the   allow- 
ance was  drawn.     The  loan  had  to  be  repeated,  and   the   student 
finally  became  completely   discouraged  and   went   home  wit! 
repaying  the  money.     Some  of  the   yonug  men   have  ahsolui    lv 
nothing    when   they   come   to   college  and    rely    entirely    on    ihe 
promise  of  support  from  the  state    appropriation,  which,    through 
the  depletion  of  the  treasury  and   the  careless  and  v.rasteful  man- 
agement of  the  college   authorities,   is   frequently  unavailable  or 
insufficient.     Other  students  who  share  this  slender  support  belong 
to    families    with    more    or   less    property,    and   are  able   to    afford 
attendance  by    native  servants   and   other   harmful   expenditures. 
For  most  of  the  students  only  the  poorest  food  is  procurable,   and 
that   in    insufficient  quantities.       Ihe  rooms   are  desolate  and   the 
accommodations  wretched    in  the   extreme.      It   is   not   wonderful 
that  the  students  become  utterly  discouraged  when  this  represents 
their  only  Opportunity  of  an  education. 

It  can  hardly  appear  less  than  axiomatic  to  those  acquainted 
with  Liberia  to  say  that  any  school  neglects  one-  ot  the  most 
important  agencies  of  improvement  when  it  tails  to  put  its 
students  under  the  best  possible  conditions  ot  orderly  life  and 
habits  of  study.  This  need  is  the  greater  from  the  fact  that  die 
home  life  can  rarely  supply  the  elements  of  character  and 
training  to  be  reasonably  expected  in  America.  Indeed,  it  is 
civilization  in  the  best  sense,  which  must  be  taught  and  practiced  if 
education  is  to  mean  improvement  and  not  expert  rascality- 
Civilization  will  never  be  learned,  however,  by  a  tew  hours  of 
formal  instruction  five  days  in  the  week,  while  the  remaindei  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  barbarism,  or  what  is  worse,  a  degraded 
civilization. 
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Since  we  left  Liberia,  in  April  of  the  present  year,  I  have  been 
informed  from  reliable  sources  that  President  Cheeseman  has 
closed  the  college  and  refused  further  payment  of  the  government 
appropriations,  on  the  ground  that  the  students  are  left  without 
oversight.  This  shows  that  the  justice  of  the  faculty's  contention 
is  recognized  in  Liberia,  and  indicates  that  the  Government  is 
probably  ready  to  take  the  initiative  or  at  least  to  co-operate  in  a 
movement  to  re-organize  the  college,  which  i>  now  in  order. 
Nothing  short  of  a  complete  revision  of  the  charter  and  laws  of 
the  institution  will  suffice  as  a  basis  of  the  needed  improvement. 
The  work  should  be  so  thorough  as  to  completely  remove  many 
of  the  time-worn  causes  of  misunderstanding,  and  to  minimize 
the  time-consuming  negotiations  which  under  the  present  rules 
and  management  would  discourage  reforms  and  make  progress 
impossible. 

To  attempt  to  decide  which  parties  or  boards  have  been  right 
and  which  wrong  in  the  ineffectual  attempts  at  the  management 
of  Liberia  College,  would  be  idle.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that 
there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  on  all  sides,  and  that  this 
will  continue  until  the  occasion  is  removed.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  important  that  the  Liberian  Board  be  informed 
of  the  present  attitude  of  the  American  Societies,  and 
specific  recommendations  would  be  the  best  form  in  which  the 
desired  changes  could  be  proposed,  especially  since  the  Liberian 
Board  has  taken  the  ground  that  reforms  are  not  to  be  inaugurated 
without  changes  in  the  charter. 

Without  some  common  ground  of  understanding  and  confidence 
co-operation  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  be  impossible. 

It  needs  no  explanation  to  show  that  no  institution  of  learning 
can  be  managed  efficiently  unless  the  faculty  is  in  possession  of 
power  sufficient  to  enforce  its  regulations.  Yet  it  is  under  just 
such  difficulties  that  the  work  of  Liberia  College  has  thus  far  been 
conducted.  In  the  United  States  a  school  in  which  power  suffici- 
ent for  legitimate  discipline  does  not  exist  would  not  be  expected 
to  operate  successfully  a  single  week,  yet  in  Liberia  such  an 
arrangement  has  existed  at  least  30  years.  Here  we  have  another 
of  the  almost  numberless  mistakes  that  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress  of  all  kinds  in  Liberia.  That  higher  education  has  not 
been  fairly  tried  in  Liberia  is  plain,  and  the  case  is  the  same  with 
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primary  education,  missionary  work,  and  colonization.  To  charge 
these  failures  entirely  to  the  climate  or  people  of  Liberia  is  mani- 
festly unjust.  Work  attempted  with  such  poor  organization  and 
inefficient  management  would  not  be  expected  to  succeed  in  any 
civilized  country,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  difficulties  incident  to 
such  attempts  in  Africa  the  best  organization  and  management  are 
imperative.  The  plans  for  missionary  and  educational  work  have 
in  most  cases  been  drawn  in  Liberia  by  persons  without  adequate 
acquaintance  with  the  work  or  the  conditions. 


THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  COLONIZATION. 

The  value  of  philanthropic  efforts  in  Liberia  depends,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  colonization  societies,  almost  entirely 
on  the  question  whether  colonization  can  still  appear  as  a  practi- 
cal solution  of  the  negro  question  in  the  United  States.  That  a 
"question''  still  exi^t>  there  can  he  no  doubt,  and  that  colonization 
is  not  a  dead  issue  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  activity  among  the 
negroes,  even  in'  the  present  year  Yet  there  are  few  social 
theories  generally  supposed  to  be  as  impracticable  as  African 
colonization.  The  opinion  of  the  well-informed  public  interested 
in  social  questions  is  that  the  scheme  is  a  complete  failure  which 
may  as  well  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  the  future.  This  opin- 
ion exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  more  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  race  question  have  offered  the  same  solution  —  coloni- 
zation. Neglecting  various  fanciful  propositions, the  more  serious 
and  thoughtful  plans  expected  to  dispose  of  the  race  question  in 
the  United  States  have  been  three  in  number:  Colonization, 
Emancipation  and  Education.  Colonization  came  first  historically, 
but  involving  enormous  practical  difficulties,  and  being  opposed 
both  by  the  slave-holders  and  the  Abolitionists.it  was  never  fairly 
tried,  while  emancipation  and  education  are  demonstrated  failures, 
for  whatever  success  we  may  account  to  them  on  grounds  of 
humanity,  they  have  thus  far  not  only  not  disposed  of  the  race 
question,  but  are  acknowledged  by  both  black  and  white  to  have 
greatly  intensified  it. 

The  supposed  impracticability  of  colonization  in  Liberia  has  led  to 
the  suggestion  of  many  other  places  as  more  suitable  for  emigrants 
from  the  United  States.  However,  all  attempts  elsewhere  have 
failed  even  more  signally  than  in  Liberia,  because  the  conditions 
were  less  favorable  or  the  management  worse,  usually  for  both 
reasons.  Attempt  at  settlements  in  territories  under  European 
governments  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  English)  are  ill- 
advised.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  European  nations 
cherish  no  prejudices,  and  that  negroes  are  at  no  disadvantages  in 
dealing  with  any  people  except  Americans  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  fact.  In  Europe  negroes  are  a  curiosity  and  are 
usually  taken  about  as  seriously  as  kangaroos.  The  idea  that  they 
are  possessed  of  human   characteristics   and    capabilities  presents 
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itself  very  tardily.  .Many  times  I  have  been  asked  by  educated 
Germans  whether  negroes  possess  capacity  for  learning,  and 
whether  there  are  really  educated  negroes! 

Last  year  I  listened  to  a  very  animated  discussion  by  a  company 
of  Germans  on  the  question  whether  negroes  possess  mental 
powers  capable  of  successful  cultivation.  The  fact  is  that  Euro- 
peans have  had  so  little  contact  with  negroes  that  they  have  never 
learned  to  know  them  as  individuals,  and  that  they  judge  the  whole 
race  by  the  accounts  of  savages  in  anthropological  works  and 
comic  newspapers.  In  the  European  colonies  of  the  African  coast 
(again  with  the  exception  of  the  English)  the  negro  is  a  cipher 
considered  only  as  he  may  be  made  to  eive  value  to  white  signifi 
cant  figures.  Not  infrequently  sons  of  native  chiefs  are  sent  to 
Europe  to  be  "educated,"  but  in  reality  are  taken    in   lieu  of  host- 
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ages,  to  assist  in  maintaining  European  control  of  their  tribes. 
The  education  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  Europe  is  calculated 
to  completely  unfit  them  for  life  or  good  influence  in  Africa. 

Whatever  injustices  or  disabilities  the  negro  may  suffer  in  the 
United  States,  the  fact  remains  that  only  here  is  he  taken  seriously  or 
given  a  hearing,  and  his  political   rights  and  racial  prospects  are 
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sure  to  be  less  under  any  other  European  or  American  government, 
more  especially  if  he  comes  as  an  emigrant.  There  are  places, 
no  doubt,  where  negroes  from  the  United  Slates  could  appear  as 
the  equals  or  superiors  of  the  white  inhabitants,  but  in  such  cases 
the  whites  themselves  have  fewer  political  rights  or  opportunities 
tor  progress  than  the  negroes  in  the  South.  In  all  countries 
settled  by  the  Latin  races  there  exists  a  degraded  class  with  less 
promise  of  improvement  and  less  desire  for  it  than  the  most  back- 
ward negroes. 

If  these  considerations  are  not  imaginary,  the  area  to  which 
emigration  from  the  United  States  is  now  possible  is  exceedingly 
limited.     All    the   accessible  parts   of  the    continent    of  Africa  are 
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claimed  by  different  European  nations,  and  while  it  might  he  pos- 
sible to  secure  territory  for  settlements  in  other  parrs  of  Africa, 
Liberia  presents  a  read}'  and  accessible  openii  g.  1  have  been 
able  to  find  no  ground  for  doubting  the  opini<  n  expressed  in 
former  reports,  that  the  natural  e.dvant?ges  oi   Liberia  are  greater 
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than  those  of  any  part  of  the  vest  coast  north  of  Angola.  Add  to 
tins  the  fact  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  a  certain  amount 
of  experience  accumulated,  and  it  is  plain  that,  whatever  be  the 
future  of  colonization,  Liberia  is  the  most  favorable  place  for  giv- 
ing it  a  careful  trial. 

In  addition  to  the  sufficiently  numerous  difficulties  connected 
with  the  planting- of  a  new  civilization,  the  cause  of  colonization 
has  been  hindered  by  irrelevant  theories  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  ideas  of  those  who  believe  in 
colonization.       Thus  it  is  often  objected  that    the    negro    will    not, 
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left  to  himself,  develop  and  maintain  a  civilization.  This  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  question,  but  if  a  negative  answer  were  warran- 
ted it  would  have  no  bearing  on  colonization.  It  is  quite  idle  to 
suppose  that  there  will  be  in  Liberia  or  elsewhere  racial  isolation. 
Recent  events  in  the  far  East,  as  well  as  all  the  tendencies  of 
modern  history  show  that  any  such  hope,  even  if  wise,  would  be 
vain.  For  negroes  to  go  to  Liberia  to  escape  contact  with  whites 
would  be  wrong  in  theory  as  well  as  practically  foolish,  for  the 
isolation  could  in  no  way  be'insured.  Every  interest  of  the  negro 
race  demands  contact  with   the   white,    the  more  the  better,    but 
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contact  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  negro.  Liberia 
should  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  slave-settlement.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  negro  race,  to  be  improved  by  its  most 
advanced  members,  the  negroes  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
educational  "-rant-- of  the  Southern  States  are  to  be  refused  him,  he 
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has  >till  the'  option  of  going  to  Liberia,  planting  coffee,  and  hiring 
the  best  white  teachers  to  educate  his  children,  whenever  he 
cares  to  pay  for  them.  This  mischievous  idea  of  race  seclusion 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  hinderances  to  colonization  for  the  past 
liftv  years.  No  progressive  race  or  people  now  depends 
for  progress  entirely  on  its  own  efforts:  the  ability  to  receive 
and   imitate  is  quite  as   large    an    element    as    invention    in    our 
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present   civilization.      That    the    negro    is    deficient    in    inv 
ability,    observation   in    Africa  leads  me  to  doubt,  but  his 
of  imitation  are  generally  admitted.     That  he  first  imitates 
is  external  and  trivial  is  naturally  and  logically  the  first 
the  process  of  acquiring  a  civilization.       As  soon   as  he   beg: 
understand  the  basal  principles   of  Christianity  and   mode": 
gress    and  to   take  himself  seriously  as  a  man,  he  has  no  lor. 
place  in  our  system.      He  then  realizes  his  anomalous  positi' 
the  impossibility  of  a  normal   human   experience  under  o 
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ditions.    1  have  canvassed  this  matter  carefully,  and  am  con 
that  the  negro   of  finer  feelings  and   real    manliness   has    i 
portable  position  with  us.      If  he  has  finer  feelings  they  are 
be   outraged;   if  he  has  manliness    it  will   be  a  disadvan 
almost    any   avenue"  of  activity  open  to  negroes.       There 
altitude  of  philosophic    calm   above  such   obstacles     read 
occasional   individuals  of  both  races,  but  this   docs  not   alt 
general  fact  that  the  further  a    negro    progresses  the  more* 
Portable  does  his  position  become.       This  is  said  with  full  ree<  >• 
of  the   fact   that  there  exists  in  the  United  States   the  oppc 
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of    great    material   and   intellectual   progress,    to    which   the    wiser 

leaders  of  the  negro  race  are  now  directing  the  attention    of  their 

brethren.     The  assault  on  the  walls  of  social  prejudice  is  seen  to 

be  fruitless.      Mr.  Washington  advises  his  people  to  avoid  this  issue 

and  improve  their  undoubted  privileges.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Bo  wen,  in 

his  recent  speech  at  Atlanta  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"Please  God. the  ijegro  will  have  sense  enough  to  stay  in  this  country  and 
contribute  to  the  correct  solution  of  the  race  question,  until  this  Nation 
shall  become  in  truth  homogeneous  in  sentiment,  though  heterogeneous  in 
blood.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  equality  of  individuals  or  race. 
This  is  the  figment  clung  to  by  minds  that  are  woefully  deficient  in 
rudimentary  training.  The  negro  must  be  a  worker.  All  sensible  negroes 
agree  to  that.  He  does  not  shirk  from  work.  All  he  asks  is  an  equality  of 
opportunity.  It  is  on  record  for  us  that  in  all  of  the  social  upheavals 
between  capital  and  labor  the  negro  has  never  been  found  with  the  firebrand 
in  hand." 

That  there  will  be  homogeneous  sentiment  on  questions  of  law 
and  nioralitv  is  a  desire  cherished  by  all  friends  of  the  race  in 
America  or  Africa,  but  if  Mr.  Bovven  means  that  the  nation  is  to 
become  so  homogeneous,  that  the  negro  will  be  no  longer  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  life  and  progress,  he  hopes 
against  all  the  tendencies  yet  manifested.  Equal  opportunities 
and  homogeneous  sentiments  have  never  existed  without  com- 
munity of  blood.  As  the  population  of  the  United  States  increases 
there  is  less  and  less  tolerance  of  competition  from  nations  or 
races  with  which  ties  of  blood  are  not  recognized.  As  the 
author  of  an  appeal  to  Pharaoh  puts  it  : 

•'And  now  at  the  last. standing  on  the  grave  of  the  Red  Man,  and  shutting 
the  western  gate  of  the  Republic,  without  ceremony,  in  the  face  of  the 
Yellow  Man.  we  turn  and  proclaim  anew  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that 
our  destiny  and  the  destiny  of  the  Black  Man   is  one  !     It  is  very  strange." 

Recent  students  of  the  attitudes  of  the  races  and  the  prospects 
of  the  negro  abound  in  such  statements  as  the  following  : 

••  For  every  law  enacted  for  his  political  protection  will  be 
ignored  and  defied,  and  the  more  he  knows,  and  the  more 
capable  he  becomes,  the  less  will  he  be  tolerated  by  the  great 
brute  labor-league  interest  of  the  north,  that  everywhere  elbows 
him  into  the  g«ter  ;  and  the  solid  column,  not  of  poor  white  trash,  but  of 
well-enough  meaning  but  narrow-minded  Southern  people  who  are  not  yet 
half  convinced  that  he  has  the  rights  of  American  Citizenship." 

"In  this  intensely  Republican  city  of  Philadelphia  the  colored  man  is  not 
only  severely  ostracised  socially,  but  he  is  as  severely  ostracised  in  all  chan- 
nels of  industry.  The  colored  workingman  can  obtain  employment  here  only 
as  a  menial.  The  mechanical  trades  are  resolutely  closed  against  him  by  the 
very  fellow. workingmen  who  march  under  flags  demanding  his  fullest 
rights,  and  he  is  kicked  and  cuffed  to  the  rear  to  carry  the  hod,  while  only 
the  white  man  can  lay  the  bricks  and  stone." 
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"The  white  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  Republic  in  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  have  decided  to  surrender  their  charters  and  dissolve, 
rather  than  recognize  the  negro  posts  on  terms  of  equality,  as  was  ordered 
by  the  Grand  Encampment  at  its  last  annual  meeting." 

"Those  receiving  higher  educations  find  themselves  crowded  out  by 
more  intelligent  white  competitors.-' 

"The  obvious  fact  is  that  the  races  have  moved  apart  in  the  course  of 
one  generation,  and  that  the  gap  widens  yearly.  The  Southern  white  man 
never  contemplates  the  possibility  of  closer  relations.  The  negro  entertains 
little  or  no  hope  of  closer  relations.  There  is  peace  between  them  so  long 
as  the  negro  "knows  his  place"  and  keeps  his  place,  and  no  longer.  The 
slightest  assertion  of  equality  provokes  a  conflict  in  some  form,  and  the 
Negro  is  never  the  victor." 

Notwithstanding-  the  deplorable  state  which  such  facts  indicate. 
we  need  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  progress  of  the  negr  ies  of  the 
United  States  as  some  advocates  of  colonization  have  done,  hut 
rather  welcome  it  as  evidence  of  what  may  be  hoped  for  the  race 
under  conditions  which  shall  draw  forth  all  its  enthusiasm  and 
warrant  its  utmost  effort  Moreover,  to  set  forth  reasons  why  the 
negro  should  emigrate  is  larirely  a  gratuitous  labor.  The  great 
fact  is  that  he  desires  to  go.  Not  the  whole  race,  indeed:  perhaps 
not  a  large  part  of  it,  but  more  people  than  all  the  contemplated 
agencies  of  colonization  could  deal  with  in  the  next  half-century 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  return  to  their  fatherland.  There  need 
be  no  talk  of  disturbing  the  labor  supply  of  the  South,  or  of 
depopulating  any  section  of  country.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  relieve  the  congestion  and  misery  of  many  districts  in  which 
race  disturbances  have  reached  an  acute  stage,  and  it  is  feasible 
*o  lav  open  to  manly  and  energetic  negroes  who  do  not  feel  at 
home  here  a  field  of  activity  beyond  the  Atlantic.  When  this  has 
been  done  emigration  may  be  accelerated,  for  there  will  then  be 
an  established  civilization  in  Africa  capable  of  absorbing  and 
providing  for  newcomers.  That  such  a  movement  would  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  the  situation  in  the  United  States  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  With  a  rational  and  worthy  prospect  for  the 
race  once  recognized,  we  might  expect  an  increase  of  ambition 
and  enthusiasm  impossible  while  its  only  hope  is  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  civilization  not  its  own. 

We  need  no  longer  doubt  that  the  continent  of  Africa  has  a 
future  of  progress  and  civilization  near  at  hand.  To  have  an 
honorable  part  in  this  is  the  privilege  of  every  negro.  Here  is  a 
worthy  ambition  which  will  not  be  seriously  impeded  by  any  dis- 
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qualifications  of  race  or  birth;  on  the  contrary  the  negro  will  there 
have  a  distinct  advantage  if  he  will  use  it  wisely.  But  he  will  not 
be  beyond  the  stimulus  of  white  competition,  nor  does  he  desire 
to  be  if  he  is  actuated  by  manly  motives.  Indeed,  the  white 
competition  is  already  in  the  field,  not  in  Liberia,  it  is  true,  but 
on  both  sides  of  it  and  in  all  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  negroes  of 
America  have  to-day  fhe  ability,  the  numbers,  and  the  capital  to 
make  Liberia  the  most  successful  and  advanced  colony  in  Tropical 
Africa,  if  they  would  use  their  powers  wisely.  This  undertaking 
is,  however,  bevond  the  resources  of  individuals,  and  nobody  can 
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be  expected  to  risk  his  all  in  an  experiment  which  has  so  often 
proved  a  disastrous  failure.  Confidence  in  Liberia  must  be  created 
by  bona  fide  progress  in  Liberia,  to  the  extent  that  an  emigrant  to 
that  country  can  go  out  with  reasonable  prospects  of  improving 
his  condition.  That  this  is  not  the  case  now  must  be  admitted. 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  too  great  for  the  average  indi- 
vidual energy  and  resources.  Is  it  possible  to  so  manage  the  work 
of  colonization  as  to  put  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  man  ?     This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  difficulty. 
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That  it  has  not  been  applied  in  the  past  may  be  inferred  from  some 
of  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  movement. 

Manifestly,  in  making  a  beginning,  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  select  carefully  those  best  suited  for  pioneer 
service,  and  who  have  the  intelligence  necessarv  to  adapt 
themselves  to  new  conditions.  We  have  too  often  supposed, 
however,  Africa  being  the  negro's  "home,''  that  all  he 
needed  was  to  be  put  down  on  the  golden  sands,  and  he  would 
know  at  once  to  which  tree  to  run  for  the  bread,    to  which  for  the 
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butter,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  menu.  Intelligent  negroes 
have  heard  <>f  the  disasters  incident  to  this  shallow  notion  and 
have  been  unwilling  to  go  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  tire.  The 
result  has  been  that  for  many  years  few  but  the  most  ignorant  and 
listless  emigrants  have  been  sent  out — those  who  have  been  t<i<> 
ignorant  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  disasters  which  attended  their 
predecessors.  They  have  reached  Liberia  with  no  resources,  have 
been  located  up  some  dismal  tidal  creek,  without  means  of 
communication,  medical  attendance,  or  proper  food,  and  worst  <>l 
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all,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they  found  them. 
selves,  for  it  seems  not  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  negro  whose 
ancestors  have  lived  lor  several  generations  in  America  is  as 
completely  ignorant  of  Africa  as  any  white  man,  and  much  more 
ignorant  than  white  men  with  the  advantages  of  reading.  To 
begin  life  in  a  new  country  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
human  experience,  and  the  fact  that  in  Liberia  it  basso  often  proved 
impossible  to  ignorant  emigrants  without  resources  is  by  no  mc  ans 
a  demonstration  that  it  is  impossible  there  if  undertaken  under 
more  favorable  conditions  and  better  management.  That  there  is 
no  inherent  impossibility  involved,  is  made  certain  by  the  num- 
erous individual  cases  of  success  among  the  emigrants  of  even  the 
last  few  years.  Men  who  went  to  Liberia  with  little  or  nothing 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  have  now  flourishing  coffee  farms 
which  yield  them  a  comfortable  income.  These  cases  of  prosperity 
are.  however,  altogether  too  rare  to  make  the  situation  encouraging 
as  a  whole.  I  have  known  emigrants  with  energy  and  industrious 
habits  to  fail  utterly  in  spite  of  persistent  effort.  Of  course  the 
great  majority  give  up  without  a  fair  trial,  and  many  never  go  into 
the  country  at  all,  but  find  sufficient  discouragement  awaiting  them 
when  they  land  at  Monrovia.  Indeed,  instances  are  not  wanting 
of  emigrants  who  took  fright  on  the  outward  voyage  and  never 
went  ashore  at  Monrovia,  but  returned  by  the  same  ship. 

One  ot  the  largest  factors  of  failure  is  ignorance.  Not  merely 
the  proverbial  ignorance  of  the  Southern  negroes,  but  the  ignor- 
ance which  is  always  carried  by  strangers  into  a  new  land  No 
amount  of  reading  accounts  of  the  country  will  be  sufficient  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  Practical  experience  is  almost  universally 
necessary.  Intelligent  men  who  have  given  Liberia  their  interest 
for  years  have  still  no  adequate  realization  of  the  situation,  either 
as  to  its  advantages  or  its  discouragements.  After  neatly  a  cen- 
tury of  experience  the  missionary  societies  continue  to  send  to 
Africa  men  and  women  in  no  way  adapted  to  the  climate  or  the 
work. 

The  custom  of  the  past  has  been  to  undertake  to  furnish  emi- 
grants with  rations  for  the  first  six  months.  A  new  settle- 
ment is  usually  made  for  a  party  of  emigrants,  and  they 
are     then    left    to     their    own    devices:     being    entirely    ignorant 
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how  to  proceed  under  the  novel  conditions,  they  conclude  that 
nothing  is  possible.  Those  who  have  brought  money  with  them 
take  passage  for  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the 
rations  of  those  who  remain  are  withdrawn,  and  they  are  left  to 
starve.  I  have  known  emigrants  who  have  lost  two  or  three  vears 
in  blunders  and  semi-starvation  before  they  found  out  how  to 
plant  their  farms  properly.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  party  of 
emigrants  wastes  enough  time  and  energy  during  the  first  year  or 
two  to  raise,  under  proper  direction,  enough  of  the  food  plants  of 
the  country  to  supply  three  times  as  many  people.  That  we  arc 
not  dealing  with  a  racial  or  peculiar  deficiency  in  this  failure  of 
most  colonists  to  make  a  fortunate  beginning  may  be  seen  from 
the  uniform  failure  of  the  so-called  self-supporting  missions.  The 
plan  under  which  this  departure  was  taken  was  reasonable  and 
apparently  practicable,  like  colonization  but  it  has  never  been 
given  a  proper  trial.  The  missionaries  have  seldom  been  able  to 
reach  self-support,  even  for  short  seasons,  and  the  whole  enter- 
prise is  thus  far  entirely  barren  of  permanent  results,  nor  does  the 
present  condition  of  the  work  give  better  promise  for  the  future. 
NO  doubt  much  incidental  good  has  been  done,  but  the  movement 
has  in  no  way  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  notwith- 
standing a  large  sacrifice  of  money.  labor  and  lives.  Many  <>t  the 
missionaries  have  been  ignorant  and  inefficient,  but  others  have 
shown  zeal  and  energy  which  if  used  in  connection  with  a  prop- 
erly administered  enterprise  would  without  doubt  have  made 
visible  improvement  in  the  field,  and  served  as  a  l>a^i>  tor  future 
pxpansion. 

Although  the  African  climate  has  long  had  a  reputation  for 
deadliness.  it  is  many  years  since  emigrants  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  medical  attendance,  indeed,  not  since  the  discovery  of 
many  of  the  remedies  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  tropical  dis- 
eases. The  idea  that  negroes  do  not  suffer  from  the  change  of 
climate  has  been  largely  abandoned,  and  yet  for  years  past  emi- 
grants have  been  placed  where  they  were  entirely  out  of  reach  oi 
medical  attendance  at  the  time  they  needed  it  most.  The  reme- 
dies supposed  to  be  sent  with  the  rations  were  in  many  cases  not 
delivered,  and  there  was  seldom  anybody  at  hand  who  knew  how- 
to  use  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  worse  state  than 
that  in  which  many  of  the  emigrants  to  Liberia  have  found  them- 
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selves.  Without  knowledge  of  the  country,  without  food,  sick 
unto  death  but  without  medicine  or  care,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
give  rein  to  the  imagination  in  describing  the  horrors  of  the  place. 
Half  a  century  of  history  should  be  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  such  mismanagement.  To  advise  or  in  any  way  assist  in 
the  emigration  of  any  individual  to  Liberia  is  to  assume  a  responsi- 
bilitv  which  can  hardly  be  discharged  except  by  personal  knowledge 
that  suitable  provision  has  been  made  for  his  reception  there,  and 
that  he  will  have  a  fair,  chance  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  new  coun- 
try. To  send  emigrants  as  hundreds  have  been  sent  in  the  last 
two  decades  is  criminal  carelessness  on  a  large  scale.     The  matter 
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Providence  Island,  Innes  Harbor,  Monrovia. 

is  too  serious  to  be  delegated  to  accents  or  committees.  The  man 
who  takes  the  responsibility  of  sending  his  fellows  into  peril  and 
hardship  without  taking  every  possible  measure  toward  safety  and 
comfort  is  certainly  lacking  in  humanity,  and  his  only  excuse  is 
ignorance  of  facts  which  it  is  his  first  duty  to  learn.  In  other 
words,  no  man  can  on  his  own  account  honorably  advise  negroes 
to  emigrate  to  Liberia  who  has  not  only  visited  Liberia,  but  lived 
there,  and  who  is  in  position  to  know  without  peradventure  that 
emigrants  shall  have  a  living  chance  when  they  arrive.    For  nearly 
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a  century  men  have  been  preaching1  colonization  who  dare  not  go 
to  Liberia  themselves,  and  who  would  on  no  account  allow  a  rela- 
tive or  friend  to  go  if  they  could  prevent.  Some  would,  no  doubt, 
justify  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  have  supposed  that 
negroes  are  not  affected  bv  the  climate,  the  fundamental  oversigrh 
mentioned  above.  But  then,  Liberia  is  4,000  miles  away,  and 
moral  obligations,  like  other  things,  seldom  remain  practical  at 
that  distance.  This  remoteness  is  the  initial  difficulty  from  which 
all  the  hinderances  and  discouragements  have  logically  followed. 
Modern  civilization  is  ready  to  contribute  to  the  work,  and  can 
make  even  the  distance  less;  the  experience  of  the  past  may  warn 
us  from  mistakes  and  failures,  if  we  will  but  recognize  the  import 
of  the  facts. 

Liberia  is  fertile  and  well-drained,  and  in  all  probability  as 
salubrious  as  any  unimproved  region  of  low  elevation  inside  the 
tropics.  The  whole  country  is  undulating,  hilly  01  mountainous, 
the  proportion  of  level  land  being  very  small.  The  swamps  are 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  fringe  along  the  coast.  In  this  coast 
belt  all  the  settlements  have  been  located,  for  the  rivers  are  not 
navigable  for  long  distances  and  on  land  everything  must 
be  carried  on  the  backs  of  men.  Without  the  introduction  of  an 
improved  means  ot  land  transportation  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  settlements  in  the  interior.  The  configuration  of  the 
country  is  such  that  the  building  of  roads,  or  even  of  railroads 
would  not  be  attended  with  unusual  difficulty.  Beasts  of  burden, 
oxen  and  horses,  will  thrive  if  properly  cared  for,  and  could  be 
utilized  if  roads  and  bridges  were  in  existence. 

Tropical  plants  of  all  kinds  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  but 
the  conditions  over  nearly  the  whole  country  are  favorable  to 
coffee-raising,  and  there  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  extension  of 
this  industry.  In  short,  the  natural  advantages  in  Liberia  are 
undoubtedly  superior  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  coast  which 
the  European  nations  feel  warranted  in  occupying  and  improving. 
The  colonization  of  American  negroes  in  Liberia  has  been 
impeded  by  other  than  natural  difficulties,  and  the  history  of 
the  movement  contains  many  facts  calculated  to  hinder  the  work. 
Such  are: 

1.  Emigrants  have  almost  invariably  gone  out  under  a  grave 
misapprehension  of  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  on  which  they 
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were  about  to  enter.  All  must  do  pioneer  work,  bear  hardship  and 
privation,  and  none  can  hope  to  succeed  without  energy  and 
perserverance. 

2.  From  the  above  it  may  be  interred  that  a  careful  selection 
of  emigrants  is  necessary  for  penetrating  the  interior  and  opening 
new  settlements.  Vet  until  recently  the  policy  ol  sending  unquali- 
fied applicants  was  followed,  with  the  result  that  many  emigrants 
went  out  whose  only  desire  in  going  was  to  find  a  hind  where 
work  would  be  unnecessary.  Others  have  gone  out  with  the 
Southern  idea  that  labor  is  degrading  and  have  striven  to  place 
themselves  and  their  children  above  the  need  of  exertion,  with  the 
result  that  progress  has  stopped  with  the  first  generation. 

5.  New  emigrants  have  frequently  been  segregated  in  commun- 
ities remote  from  their  neighbors  and  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
hi  come  acquainted  with  methods  oi  agriculture  entirely  unknown 
to  them.  They  thus  waste  much  time  and  suffer  needless  priva- 
tion. 

4.  ( >n  arrival  they  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  country 
or  people,  especially  the  natives.  They  frequently  accumulate 
experience  which  involves  the  loss  ol  all  they  take  with  them,  tin  s 
reducing  to  beggary  even  the  more  provident. 

;.  \t  some  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a 
supply  of  food  in  six  months,  and  the  crops  sometimes  fail  as  in 
other  countries,  especially  under  inexperienced  cultivation.  This 
emigrants  are  frequently  left  to  starve  or  beg  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  even  if  the  rations  are  properly  provided  for  that  length 
of  time,  which  has  seldom  been  the  case. 

(1.  The  diseases  incident  to  the  climate  are  especially  severe 
with  new  comers  and  those  insufficiently  nourished.  Hence  the 
loss  of  money  or  the  want  of  proper  food  may  be  attended  by  fatal 
results,  so  that  emigrants  should  have  constant  and  careful  over- 
sight and  adequate  medical  attendance  during  at  least  the  first  six 
months  in  Liberia.  With  proper  precautions  and  prompt  treatment 
African  fever  is  seldom  serious  arid  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal.  If  nee- 
lected  it  is  usually  severe,  and  not  uncommonly  fatal. 

7.  The  serving  of  free  rations,  although  necessary  under  the 
past  system,  has  had  a  most  pernicious  tendency  toward  demoral- 
ization. The  more  improvident  take  no  measures  toward  self- 
support  until   the   rations  are  withdrawn.      Idleness,    listlessness, 
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and  disappointment  during  the  time  of  the  acclimating  fever  invites 
more  severe  attacks  and  increases  the  mortality.  Hence  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  emigrants  should  he  actively  employed 
immediately  on  landing. 

8.  For  many  years  past  coffee  has  been  the  only  staple  crop 
readilv  convertible  into  money  in  Liberia.  For  other  agricultural 
products  there  is  as  yet  little  or  no  market.  The  result  is  that  for 
several  years  after  arrival,  emigrants  are  able  to  produce  only  the 
necessities  of  life,  all  progress  in  education  or  refinement  being 
out  of  the  question.  Fmployment  is  seldom  to  be  found,  and  the 
settler  and  his  family  must  exist  as  best  they  may  until  the  coffee 
begins  to  bear,  when  a  regular  income  is  assured.  The  effect, 
though,  of  these  four  or  live  years  of  poverty  and  privation  is 
-  Idom  overcome;  it  mean-  deterioration,  the  loss  of  enthusiasm 
and  even  of  the  desire  for  progress,  a  most  unfortunate  begin- 
ning 

9.  The  poverty  and  disorganization  of  new  settlement'-  fre- 
quendy  results  in  a  lack'  of  school  facilities,  while  for  religious  in- 
struction the  people  tire  left  to  the  mercies  of  illiterate  preacheis 
common  in  parties  of  emigrants.  Thus  emigrants  find  tit  once 
another  cause  of  discouragement,  being  apparently  without  the 
prospect  of  anv  agencies  of  education  or  improvement. 

Such  a  catalogue  of  obstacles  need  not  dishearten,  tor  it  is  in 
the  face  o!'  such  difficulties  that  Liberia  has  been  founded  and 
maintained.  In  the  early  history  ot  the  colony,  however,  the  end' 
grants  were  superior  in  energy  ami  determination  to  the  average 
of  those  sent  in  recent  years.  The  early  emigrations  were  also 
more  efficiently  managed,  and  were  not  infrequently  guided  in 
Liberia  by  those  who  had  organized  their  expeditions  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  not  claimed  that  a  man  may  not  emigrate  to  Liberia  and 
succeed  in  establishing  himself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  as  the 
owner  of  a  coffee-farm  yielding  a  comfortable  income.  Thefact  is 
that  cases  of  such  success  tire  now  so  rare  that  the  general  outlook 
is  not  encouraging,  and  that  no  expansion  could  have  been  expected 
under  the  past  policy.  The  possibility  of  the  future  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  hinderances  are  in  a  considerable  degree  incidental  to 
a  method  of  procedure  which  has  neglected  patent  needs  and  litis 
failed  to  appreciate  the  responsibility  assumed  in  sending  emi- 
grants   into  a   life   involving    privation   and  danger.      The    task   ot 
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establishing  in  tropical  Africa  a  Christian  civilization  is  sufficiently 
difficult  to  render  most  unwise  the  neglect  of  anything  likely  to 
contribute  to  success.  Vet  the  cause  has  suffered  through  the 
years  from  the  failure  to  remove  the  obstacles  enumerated  above. 
What  should  be  done  is  plain,  for  in  each  case  the  diflicultv  sug- 
gests the  remedy.  Thus,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  emigrants 
going  to  Liberia  under  a  misapprehension,  the  fads  need  to  be  pub  • 
ljshed  more  widely  among  the  negroes  of  the  United  Stales. 
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The  "Sarah  Ann." 

Until  the  number  of  civilized  people  in  Liberia  has  been  largely 

increased,  and  especially  until  settlements  have  been  thoroughly 
established  in  the  interior  and  communication  opened  with  the 
coast,  it  is  highly  important  that  emigrant:-  be  very  carefully  seh  •  - 
ted  by  the  person  under  whose  care  and  guidance  they  are  to 
remain  for  at  least  the  first  six  months.  This  is  the  only 
arrangement,  for  the  emigrants  should  know  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal  before  leaving  their  homes,  ami  the  conductor  o\  the 
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party  should  satisfy  himself   that  he  has  the  right  kind  of  men  to 
undertake  a  difficult  work. 

Emigrants  should  be  enlisted  under  an  agreement  to  remain  for  six 
months  after  landing  in  Liberia  under  the  direction  of  their  conduc- 
tor, and  to  work  at   a  specified  price  per  day  for  that  period.     On 
arrival    in    Liberia   emigrants   should   be   taken     at    once    to    an 
established  station  or  farm  where  preparations  have  been  made  to 
receive  them.    They  should  have  comfortable  shelter,  and  an  adc. 
c  pi  ate  supply  of  good  food  -lion  id  be  at  hand  for  sale  at  cost  prices- 
At  the  station  should  reside  a  competent  physician.     There  should 
also  be  a  well-equipped  school  and  a  building  for  church  services 
and  public  meetings.     Without  interfering  in  denominational  pref- 
erences itshould  be  arranged  that  emigrants  have  the  ministrations 
of  those  likely  to  give  them  reasonable  ideas  of  theirduties  in  their 
new    life,  and  to   promote   industry   and    earnestness.      All   adults 
should  be  employed  according  to  contract,  and  the  children  should 
be  regularly  sent  to  school.      At  the  end  of  six  months   a  practical 
knowledge  of  the   new  conditions   will    be    gained.      The  women 
will  have   learned  to   prepare   the   foods  of  the  country,  the  men 
will  know  how  to  grow  them,  and   till  will   be  more  ready  to  take 
up  advantageouslv  the  work  of  making  permanent  homes  and  suc- 
cessful  farms  in    Liberia.       There   will   have  been   time    to  gain  a 
considerable   knowledge  of  the   country  and  people,  and  time  to 
select  location-  for  farms  according  to  ii  dividual  taste  and  preii  r- 
ence.     This  will  greatly  conduce  to  subsequent  contentedness. 

Such  a  nucleus  would  soon  be  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
civilized  settlement,  for  the  receiving  st  ttions  ought  to  be  located  , 
where  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  expansion.  Thus  the 
difficulties  which  have  res  ilte  I  in  the  past  from  the  isolation  oi 
settlements  on  dismal  tidal  creeks  would  not  arise,  and  an  era  ot 
stead}'  progress  might  he  expected. 

The  difficulty  of  the  proposed  plan  exists  in  the  necessity  ot 
efficient  management,  but  if  this  cannot  be  supplied  we  have  a 
first  class  reas  m  why  further  colonization  ought  not  to  be 
attempted.  On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  the  men  exist  who 
are  able  to  direct  such  a  work,  and  that  there  tire  would-be  colon- 
ists ah'  •  to  :arry  it  out.  The  interest  of  neither  class  has  been 
enlisted  because  the  former  policy  has  proved  unpractical  and 
dangerous.      Indeed,    it   can   he  justly   said   that  colonization   has 
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Path  near  Caldwell,  a   Typical  Libemun  scene. 

never  been  fairly  tried,  and  that  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
have  succeeded  as  far  as  could  have  been  reasonably  hoped.  It 
has  always  been  expected  that  African  colonization  would  be  a 
costly  undertaking,  but  this  plan  involves  a  large  saving,  for  each 
party  of  emigrants  would  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
success  of  those  coming  after,  both  in  raising  supplies  of  food  and 
in  executing  public  improvements,  such  as  roads  and  bridges. 
The  first  six  months  in  Liberia,  instead  of  being  as  in  the  past  n 
season  oi  demoralization,  would  become  a  practical  school, 
well  calculated  to  render  the  emigrant  a  successful  colonist 

In  the  hope  of  such  a  departure   a   site  for  a  settlement  has  been 
sought,   and  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Coffee  presents  an  excellent  open- 
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ing.  The  region  is  very  sparsely  inhabited,  though  the  natural 
advantages  are  of  the  best.  The  distance  from  Monrovia  is  about 
30  miles,  20  of  which  may  be  travelled  by  water.  For  the  remain- 
ing distance  a  go  >d  road  should  be  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  about 
s;.  jo.  The  grant  of  1,000  acres  for  an  experimental  farm  has 
already  been  secured,  as  stated  in  the  second  report.  Several 
thousand  coffee  trees  have  been  set  out,  and  we  are  ready  to 
undertake  the  care  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  use  of  a  larjre  island 
in  the  river,  suitable  for  grazing  having  been  added  to  the  grant  by 
President  Cheescm  m.  Several  horses  should  be  secured  from  the 
interior,  and  the  expense  may  prove  considerable.  Cattle  mav  be 
bought  in  the  settlements  but  are  held  at  a  high  figure,  and  are 
als  1  ol  ,1  small  breed,  so  that  it  would  be  wise  to  secure  cattle  as 
.  -  i  as  horses  from  the  interior.  At  least  1,000  dollars  should  he 
u\  lilable  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  horses.  If  in  addition  we 
had  a  tew  (ten)  efficient  emigrants  a  beginning  could  be  made  and 
an  increasing  number  accomodated  every  six  months. 

Could  there  be  a  reasonable  hope  ^t  renewed  activity  in  colon" 
ization  and  consequent  progress  in  Liberia,  there  would  bejust- 
ition  for  the  initiation  of  many  philanthropic  and  financial 
undertakings  which  would  greatly  accelerate  advance,  but 
unless  there  can  be  practical  success  in  the  fundamental  business 
of  colonization   there  is  little  encouragement  for  other  ventures. 


